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The good low-priced tire 


The Buckeye tire is built by Kelly-Springfield 
workmen in the Kelly-Springfield plant. 

There is no better 
market. 


low- priced tire on the 


[f you don’t need the extra mileage of a reg- 
ular Kelly you'll find that Buckeyes compare 
favorably with many tires sold at higher prices. 


Try them and prove it for yourself. 


Kelly dealers everywhere—there must be one in your town” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


BUCKEYE TIRES 


Built by ey Syringe 




















CLEMSON 


HOW TO KEEP 
Turkeys From Dying 





| Valuable Thousands of turkey raisers from 
| Turkey Book, all parts of the United States have 
| FREE found that Rayzem takes the 
| tuek out of Turkey raising. Ra : 
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isa stomach and intestinal antisep- 


































tie that is guaranteed to prevent 
SCHOLARSHIP blackhead. Follow ee Fagen 
use Rayzem and you will have good 
EXAMINATION luck. Large trial size $1.10 post- 
“oIMpetiti 9991) : a he ae ns Mi size $2.50; large size 
{ mp titi caminations or the 0. C. O. D. if you wish. Money 
vard ot vwcant) «scholarships in back if you ure not eatinbed. Order now. 
(ee froin a EVERARD-MORRIS CO. 
lemson College will be held on 930 Rice St.. St. Paul, Minn. 
| Friday July 12, 1929, beginning at 
|} 9 A.M., by each County Superin- 
lent of Education. These schol- 
| arships will be open to young men NEW CATALOG OF 
sixteen years of age or over, who ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
desire to pursue courses in Agricul- Shirts, Pants, Boots, 
| Tr P extiles Scholarships are Shoes, Blankets, Tents, 

PRS thaxiaic ie na lean ps < } Guns, Harness, Tools, Ete, 
warded by the State Board of Edu- |f} Government's sacrifice sa veg 
cation on the recommendation of the | you money. ee wee 

| St Board of Public Welfare. | RMY- NAVY SUPPLY 
These examinations include Eng- | Dept. 100 Richmond 
lis \lgebra, Geometry, and His | 
to ind are based on the State | 
lig School rriculum \ppli- 
inte sor Morin Gimakins 1h 
cants for Agricultural Scholarships |] | Jor Swollen Tendons 
ilso ¢ nined on Agriculture. | 
Persons interested should write f BSORBINE will reduce inflamed, 
Registrar for information and | / strained, swollen tendons, or muscles. 
ication blanks before the time of | GY Stopsthe lamene ssand pain froma splint 
t examinations Successful appli or soft curb. No blister, no hair gone, and 
cants must meet fully the require- horse can be used. $2.50 at druggists, = 
ments for admission, postpaid. Desevibe your case for special 
ee “een R instructions. Interesting horse-book 2 -B 
ach scholarship is worth $100.00 # free. 
and tree tuition ,which is $40.00 ad- From a race horse owner: “Used Absorb 
diti ” Scholarships are open only She on @ yearling pacer with strained tem 
PER ‘ “eer “eae - jon. Colt all over lameness, though for a 
to residents of South Carolina. time couldn't take a step. Great stuff.” 
For further information write— | - 
THE REGISTRAR, AB SORB l N E 
Clemson College, S. C. | CARE MARK REG U S. PAT OFF 
334 Sorinatield, Mines. 
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Yours ncerely, 





- i NDS, I ain’t got no time to be 
writin’ you all. I’m a goin’ through 
ever last one of these lett ind see if 
anybody as rt mart enough to tell 
ie how to get out 
if this here trouble 
that smart Aleck 
hired hand got me | 
into. Let's see now, | 
here’s a letter as 
Says: 

Bill, he has led 
you. If you dca’t make 
careful steps. to 
g y that cor t 
de red, and that 
er n landed in jail 
you nd Marthy will 

BILL CASPER . 
— ru | rever. You 
be sold to pay the terrible cé 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


W Mis 
Wel \ reckon I know it? 
What I[ want t know is how to break 
his t if off ere it’s at Here in- 
Let e what it 
\ 1 t ry and catch you a sucker 
re f yours 
Albert Chap L 
Ta 1 Ala i t 
Yeh Ain't that so? But how can I 
vhen the editor of this paper has done 
g and put it in the paper so everbody 
knows abou t But [ ain't got time to 
ool with you. I got to be huntin’ some 
| bhody that knows how to get out of this 
| thing Let's try this one: 
I u can find somebody with a good, deep 
| fishpond they are not usit you had better 
\ 2 id jun 1 it 
John B, Thomas, Jt 
B Ky 
Son, that ust exactly what I feel like | 
doin’, but I ain't no coward. No sir, Bill 
Casp ain't no coward. Tf I can’t find 
respectable way out [PH just take my 
nedicine like a man and= start all over | 


| iain Well, we'll have to trv another. 
| Land sakes, here one wrote to Marthy! 
Let's see wha t 
| \l in 
| M M 1 
Dear Ma 
j B 1 1 
| i 
fl : uc 
i ! y ue in 
sus col 
t on Ma 
1 ty i 
i I u uit 
ia i 1 t Ther 
ick 1 shou t 
I t ] tte ur ad 
) i Tl r tra s 
Hie RALTAG l to be 
jual partner in your own household. I am 
xy you, Martha, head and toenail. Good luck 
you 
Gertrude G. Walker 
Well! That's the most sensible thing 
I've ever saw. That's one thing Marthy 
can do. And you can bet I know it. 
Land sakes! Why hadn't I thought of 
that before Well, we'll see if the rest 
] 


has got 


anything to say :— 


Hopkins, S. C. 






My dear Bill: 
My advice you is to go to town and act 
queerly When the law takes you to the 
cooler’ act up your role. Have Marthy 
come to town and testify you have been ec- 
centric for over a year. A lunacy commis 
sion will be appointed to examine you A 
( y « 1 ntract will be prin f 
¢ len f your mental state No agreemel t 
Wi it li unatic is binding. The 
lease te old place to Marthy, and the 
ite will take care of you until you | ¢ 
veret 
Your sincere friend, 
James A. Clarkson, Jr. | 
Say, who veu beén talkin’ to? That's 


could do 


Ain't she 


Marthy 
conscience. 


ne thing I do believe 
without hurtin’ 
tellin’ 


vears | 


her 


been me most ever’ day 


for 30 | 
a loon? L 


was crazy as 
do you reckon it was 
lf it is, | might as well admit it and get 
out of this thing. But I'll never admit 
it in Marthy’s presence then I 


(Concluded on page 16) i 


ind sakes, 


so—all the time? 


cause 





ed. Big money for aka 

| time Ford auto absolutely 
Free to workers. Write 
yw particulars, 





OLDEST! 
LARGEST! 


|] BEST! 


The Continental Gin Com- 
pany is the world’s oldest 
manufacturer of cotton 
ginning machinery today. 
It is the largest company 
in the field. Since 1832— 
Continental has led the 
way with new improve- 
ments in the art of cotton 
ginning. 


CONTINENTAL 
System Outfits 


PRATT GINS MUNGER GINS 
CRUDE OIL ENGINES 


give fine, smooth sample, 
clean seed, and large lint 
output. Take your cotton 
to the nearest Yontinental 
outfit. 

South’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Cotton Ginning Machinery and 


Crude Oil Engines—Munger Gins, 
Pratt Gins, CGC Oil Engines 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 


SALES GFFICES: 


Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. 
Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tenn. 





















By becoming our representa- 
tive in your community you 
can get a beautiful Georgia “ 
Marble Memorial Free. Also } 4 
you can greatly increase 
your income with our 
profit sharing plan. Write 
for particulars today. 


COMMONWEALTH 
MARBLE CO., 
Dept. C-1, ATLANTA, GA. 


par $6 a Day’ @ 


for Zanol 





Pure 
Prepa 
Iry 
| House 
adver- 


taking orders 
Food Products, Toilet 
rations, Soaps, Laun« 
Cleaning Specialties anc 
ld Supplies. Nationally 
isedl from coast to coast 


sold in tores, Fast 


and 





ital nee 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 
1466 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Werth of Records FREE 


Simply wonderful! The “mit 
of vane giving! Just think! 
AGEs NUINEDA 
OGRAPH on 20 Days’ F 
Trial, and on terms as low 68 


$ AM ONTH 
you 

. boy. Mt Magnificent 

inetruments i in quartered od 

lan 

‘cases. = a Pith chefees 
worm gear motors,ric 

machines — at less than bald 

the standard prices— and $1 
worth of records FREE. 


Send No Money 
ith your name 

cost i —_— "4 On hes limited 

number of machines ship) 

on thie extra-iberal my 

Better act quickly. 

e life-time opportunity. 
Davis sunneanans 

Dept. 73X 166, KO 
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arm Work This Week and Next 


Provide Silage or Mangels; Mow. Pastures When Needed; Save Small Grain Seed; Top-dress Corn 


]. The Farm Alarm Clock: Eight Jobs Now 
Worth Looking After 


ULCH a part of the tomato plants with small 

grdin straw, pine straw, or shredded stover to 

a depth of four to six inches and compare 
this with unmulched plants. 

2. If the peaches and plums are dropping off now, 
gather them up every few days 
and destroy them. This will help 
control bo curculio and brown 
rot. 

3: Probably the best hay crop to 
grow on stubble land is made by 
Otootan soybeans, if the soil is of 
average or above the average in 
fertility. If below the average 
then the cowpea is best for hay 
and best for the land. 





4. Abandoned tobacco beds are fine breeding places 
for tobacco insects and diseases. As soon as we have 
finished drawing plants, let’s use them right on for 
other crops than tobacco instead of abandoning them 
to our enemies. Surely we can find some other use for 
so rich a piece of carefully prepared land. 

5. Digging that “canned pasturage” out of the silo 
next winter will be one of the most joyful jobs on the 
farm for the fellow who is interested in taking care of 
the cows. But let’s remember that the silo ought to be 
ready before the end of August and the corn to fill it 
with should be planted by the middle of June. 

6. As soon as the wild onions send up seed stalks in 
the pasture (or other weeds grow tall enough to be 
clipped) set the mowing machine after them, clipping 
close. If this is repeated a few weeks later, many weeds 
will be prevented from seeding, and the pasture plants 
given a much better chance to grow. 

7. To keep cotton busy putting on and maturing the 
biggest possible crop of fruit, we must prepare to 
do five things :— 

1. Keep all the fields well cultivated all the time. 
2. Apply a nitrogenous top-dresser early. 


Pick up the first punctured squares and destroy them. 


4. Get ready to poison when infestation reaches 10 per 
cent of the squares. 
5. Dust the flea hopper with flowers of sulphur. 
& If cotton stands are so poor that the crop can be 
cultivated only at a loss, let us remember that some 
other crop may be substituted entirely or can be planted 
in the missing places. In the latter case, the fertilizer 
is already in the rows, the cultivation 
along with the cotton will cost nothing 
extra, and the space-filling crop will be 
made at the cost only of planting and 
gathering. Sweet potatoes, sorghum for 
syrup, Sudan grass for hay or seed, soy- 
beans, cowpeas, Spanish or Valencia pea- 
nuts, corn for grain or silage, or roasting 
ears, cabbage, celery, collards, tomatoes, 
Cucumbers, beans, beets, rutabagas, and 
turnips, if started right away, are some 
of the crops to choose from for land that 
the cotton failed to occupy. 


Il. What to Plant the First Half 


of June 
pwn June—what a thrilling chal- 


lenge it brings! Then if ever come 

the perfect planting days. The soul 

of the seed, imprisoned overlong, is chaf- 
ing to burst from its cage, the earth is 
Warm and motherly, the days are long, 
sunlight abundant, the nights are nour- 
ishing. Seeds in season that are planted 
now germinate quickly, come up strong, 

_ 4nd grow off with a rush. And the list 


A constant] 


f seeds that we can plant from now on in field and 
garden and flower vard is a long and inviting one 
See how rich a catalog we have here from which to 
make our selections. 

Garden crops: The pairs of figures in the following 
list give the number of days from planting required by 
the early and late varieties to be ready for use. The 
letter F indicates that the vegetable will endure freez- 
ing and can be used through the fall and winter with 
suitable protection :— 





Bean (snap) .......... O- # ns a re ae 75-100 
Sean (butter) ........ 90-100 Bewplant «.occsesscsss 120-150 
ey eee Are ... 85-100 PCE. xa. oa nis be reties 90-120 
CONOR odic4s cae nas 90-120 Kale, )-120 
TREO 6544 esac euex 70-100 Lettuce - 90 
CeCe, FF acterccscciss 9(1- 120 Okra 70- 90 
OR. Dos kccaseevnsee 120-180 mematere, Fie oc viaccess 60- 80 
CNG. FD dkseevevcveses 60- 75 ee eRe ee ee 90-120 
NE eccaecdew es erbelne’ 90-110 ORR FO ccd scw nein .. 90-120 
CBC) SR a 100-120 WOIMACH, GF cic scnace nce 60- 90 
COPR 3s i5405 0-100 BAGO os icscaveccsctve< Oo 
Tomato -100 Wem F  ciccdivnsessce 60- 90 





Field crops: If started the first half of June these 
will.mature before the killing frosts :— 
Peanut Sudan grass 
Popcorn 
Pumpkin 


Broomcorn 
3uckwheat 
Cantaloupe 


Cowpea 
Kafir corn 
Mangels 


Sunflower 
Sweet potato 


Chufa Millet Rape Velvet beans 
Citron Milo Sorghum Watermelons 
Corn 


III. Prepare to Save Small Grain Seed 


AREFULLY conducted tests prove conclusively 

the superiority of locally produced small grain 

seed. This does not mean that all locally grown 
seed are good. No matter where they are grown, good 
small grain seed must be of a good, locally-adapted 
variety, and produced on a soil fertile enough to insure 
good yields of plump, standard-weight grains. They 
must be free of disease and weed seeds. 


Our home-grown seed. should be saved from the best 
part of the grain field, threshed separately, thoroughly 
cleaned, not allowed to heat, and after curing for two or 
more months, stored where they will be safe. Our ex- 
periment stations have found out what varieties of rye, 
oats, and wheat are best adapted to the different sec- 
tions of our states and by this means have greatly 
stimulated small grain growing in the South. A good 
demand for local seed of known origin and quality has 
brought about a demand for growers of such seed, and 
opened the way for a new money crop for those who 
can and will grow good small grain seed for sowing. 





AN ATTRACTIVE FARM HOME MADE OF BRICK 
increasing number of farmers are building attractive residences of brick 
or stone. The beautiful little house pictured above is from one of a number of illustrations 
gotten out by the Southwest Clay Products Institute. 


IV. More Corn at Lower Cost 


WO weeks ago, on this page, we laid fresh em- 
- aes upon the need for increasing our corn 

yields and lowering the cost of corn production. 
The great importance of this forward step in good 
farming urgés this reiteration. One of the greatest 
needs of the average Southern farm is more feed for 
all kinds of livestock, and one of the tragedies is the 
high cost of the corn that is produced. There is little 
doubt that much of the corn produced on our Southern 
farms costs well above $1 a bushel. This need not be 
the case. We not only need to increase our acreage, 
but we need more to increase our per acre yield and 
decrease the cost per bushel. 

There are many things that may be done to bring 
this about, and probably none plays a more important 
part than the right amount of plant food. Nitrogen is 
especially needed by corn, and a side application of 100 
to 150 pounds of sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, 
or some of the synthetic nitrogens has almost in- 
variably proved to be highly profitable, if applied at 
the right time. 

Give the side-dressing to the corn when knee-high. 
Applying it later will do some good, but not nearly as 
much as when applied at the knee-high stage. On an 
average, one May reasonably expect at least a two- 
bushel per acre increase in corn for each dollar’s worth 
of readily available nitrogen applied as outlined above. 
This means $2 returned for each $1 investment and we 
maintain that 100 per cent on the investment for a few 
months is decidedly worth while. 


V. Let’s Grow Some Mangels for the Dairy Cow 
oe who have no silo will find mangels, 


or stock beets, a good substitute for silage 
through the winter as well as a means of provid- 
ing succulent feed in cases of drouth in the fall. The 
enormous size to which mangels grow on fertile land 
and the ease with which they may be kept through our 
mild winters strongly recommend them as a feed for 
sheep and beef cattle and for dairy cows in particular. 
Mangels should be sowed as soon as possible now and 
only in fertile, deep, loamy, and well drained soils, 
thoroughly prepared. In such soils a yield of 10 to 15 
tons per acre would not be a very heavy yield since 
plants a foot apart in three-foot rows would give more 
than 14,000 roots per acre. If these averaged only two 
pounds each, then the acre yield would be 14 tons. 
Mangels often weigh 5 to 10 pounds each. 


Apply 800 pounds of 3Nit-8Phos-5Pot 
fertilizer in three-foot drills, mixing well, 
and sow 4 or 5 pounds of seed to the 
acre, covering not more than one inch 
deep. Do not sow when the soil is dry. 
When three or four inches high thin to 
one plant per foot in land that will make 
50 bushels of corn or a bale of cotton. If 
the land is less fertile than this, then 
space 18 inches in the drill. Do not at- 
tempt to grow mangels in poor land. 


Keep free of weeds at all times and 
never let the soil form a crust. When 
the roots are about the size of a turkey 
egg, top-dress with 100 to 200 pounds of 
nitrate of soda or equivalent. 

Mangels can be stored in cellars, in 
the barn, under stover or straw, or after 
removing the tops they may be piled in 
the field, covered with six inches of 
earth, and remain there all winter. Man- 
gels will withstand freezing temper- 
atures but should not be left in the rows 
later than November. The Long Red 
and Jumbo mangel are heavy produc- 
ing varieties, 
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Lessons From the Life of a Master Farmer 


HE recent death of Mr. R. W. Scott of Ala- 

mance County has led to much comment, both 

public and private, on the lessons to be learned 
from his life as a farmer and farm leader. He was a 
man who acquired only a modest amount of money, 
who never held any important public office, who was 
never conspicuous in the ordinary sort of farmers’ 
organizations, who never sought prominence or gain 
for himself in any movement—and yet had so impress- 
ed himself upon the life of a commonwealth that his 
passing was the subject of editorials leading papers 
and his funeral brought to his country home men of 
state and national reputation. 

All farmers and farm boys should gain some inspira- 
tion from the fact that a man who was simply in out- 
standing degree a good farmer, a good man, and a good 
citizen, was able to win such recognition. That must 
be our excuse for treating editorially a subject that 
would ordinarily be handled rather in the news columns 
of any publication. 

I 

Perhaps the first big fact that ought to be remem- 
bered about Mr. Scott is that he was a soil builder. He 
regarded himself as “a tenant of the Almighty,” re- 
sponsible to Him for the care of that portion of God's 
footstool temporarily entrusted to the keeping of 
Robert W. Scott. The enrichment of the soil was to 
him a source of pride and satisfaction. Just as an 
artist first sees with the mind’s eye a vision of beauty 
and then works for weeks or months or years until he 
translates that vision into a reality, so Mr. Scott took 
so-called “worn-out,” gullied fields on the red hills of 
old Alamance County, clothed their nakedness with 
verdure and beauty, replaced their poverty with fer- 
tility and productiveness. There was a justifiable pride 
in his eye as he walked over his lush pastures or luxu- 
riant cornfields and pointed out where gullies had been 
when he took over the land. The first president of the 
North Carolina Farmers’ State Convention, he made 
his first address before that body on the subject of 
“How I Built Up a Worn-out Farm” and some ex- 
tracts from that address will appear in next week's 
issue. Particularly notable was his statement, “I am 
now making my best crops on land that had gullies ten 
feet deep.” 

II 

The second fact perhaps most worth recording about 
Mr. Scott is that he won recognition as one of the best 
farmers in North Carolina without dependence on our 
so-called “money crops.” We visited his farm several 
times before we saw a field of either cotton or tobacco. 
His career was a fine demonstration of what can be 
done in North Carolina by a farmer primarily inter- 
ested ‘living at home,” in soil-building, in livestock, 
and in feeds for livestock. He did not receive any year 
one-fourth as much money as is presumably received 
by thousands of our cotton and tobacco farmers, but 
what money Mr. Scott did receive, largely stayed with 
him. He did not have to pay it out the next day (or 
owe it all before it ever got into his hands at all) for 
foodstuffs and feedstuffs made in producing a “money 
crop” or for fertilizer to maintain a constantly decreas- 
ing store of soil-fertility. Mr. Scott held to the belief 
that a little less money that we 
is better than a whole 
the other fellow. 


can keep as our own 
lot that we must turn over to 


Ill 
Mr, Scott was not only a good farmer himself but he 
wished to see the whole South become a land of fertile 
soils, enterprising, “live-at-home” farmers, fine livestock, 
and happy country homes—and he not only wished for 
that result but worked constantly for its realization. Ap- 
pointed first a member of the State Board of Agricul- 


ture by Governor Aycock in 1901, he had served con- 
tinuously since under every succeeding governor— 
Glenn, Craig, Kitchin, Bickett, Morrison, McLean— 


and had just been reappointed by Governor Gardner. 
For several years he was one of the most popular 
Farmers’ Institute lecturers the state has had. As a 
member of the legislature he put through the bill for 
the first creditable agricultural building at State Col- 
legé—the building now called Patterson Hall. His ex- 
hibit at the state fair year after-year was a memorable 
demonstration of what can be done on North Carolina 
farms where the aim is to live well and build up the 
soil rather than merely to produce “money crops.” He 
believed that farmers should have more recognition in 
state affairs and was the author of the act requiring 
that the Commissioner of Agriculture and the members 
of the State Board of Agriculture must be practical 
farmers. The movement for recognizing “Master 


Farmers” was one that he especially approved and his 
own inclusion in the group was a source of great pride 
to him. Even the men of a local community who had 
set examples of good farming he felt should be remem- 
bered with lasting gratitude, and he was largely instru- 
mental, we remember correctly, in the erection of a 
monument to one such pioneer farmer in his section, 
and in holding public exercises commemorating his 
work. 
IV 
Mr. Scott of course would never have succeeded 

these things as he did if he had not had a genuine love 
of country life, country things, country folks, and 
country ways. He did not find the rewards of life and 
labor merely in his pocketbook or bank account but in 
certain intellectual and spiritual satisfactions that en- 
riched the mind and heart as well as his financial assets. 
The old home of his father, with its ancient oaks and 
flowering shrubs and box-bordered walkways was to 
him something to be prized not merely for its money 
value but as a place ennobled by sentiment and affec- 
tion, and to be handed down to his children and chil- 
dren’s children. The sight of well-nurtured crops and 
well-bred livestock delighted his eve; the sound of a 
cowbell, as he often declared, was genuine music to his 
ear. He liked look at his purebred Jerseys, Berk- 
shires, Shropshires, and Percherons; and to listen to 
his chickens, geese, turkeys, ducks, and guineas. Even 
the birds of the woods were dear to him, and one of 
his latest enthusiasms was to help along a movement 
for their preservation and protection. In a quaintly 
attractive, old-timey country house, built a hundred 
years ago, which many would have torn down and re- 
placed by a modern bungalow, he saw a picturesque 
beauty characteristic of pioneer country life, so he 
simply installed waterworks and improved the interior, 
and the result was a home with an antique charm of 
its own which no new place could have had. 


Vv 


In two particulars Mr. Scott set an example which 
may well have attention all over our Southern country. 

In the first of these cases, he set an example for 
other fathers of farm boys. As he grew too old to 
farm actively himself and saw his sons growing up, he 
divided his farm (about 1,200 acres) between his chil- 
dren, as reported by us three years ago. As we 
then said :— 


“Mr. Scott has ten children. Sometime ago he 
got the authority of the court to divide all his place 
into ten parts (an officer of the law being selected 
simply in order to insure the work being done effi- 
ciently and impartially), giving each child now his 
or her share of the land, Mr. Scott meanwhile re- 
taining a ‘dower’ or ‘life interest’ in the property. 

“In other words, each child receives now (instead 
of waiting until the father dies) the portion of the 
estate to which he or she is entitled. Consequently 
each child can now go ahead and build or otherwise 
develop his or her share of the real estate, simply 
paying Mr. Scott a moderate rental while he lives. 

“We visited one son whose neat new home was 
built on his part of the farm two or three years 
ago, while two other sons are preparing to build 
within a few hundred yards of the old Scott resi- 
dence. To two sons whose tracts included no 
houses he has lent $1,500 each as a part of the 
money required for the building of neat homes, 
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LOSING OUT IN THE RACE 
How can a farmer expect to keep pace with 
the times by one-horse methods? 


A Correction.—A reader has reminded us of an error 
made in a recent “Hint to the Wise’? which we are 
glad to correct here. The statement was made that a 
single stock farmer “making a round to every row, 
walks more than two uaes every time he cultivates an 
acre of cotton.” For 3%-foot rows this should have 
read “‘more than four miles,’”’ and for 3-foot rows, ‘“‘more 
than five miles.’ 


We are glad we have such alert readers that when 


we make a slip, somebody is always wide-awake enough 
to catch it before it gets far. 























stipulating only that he receive interest on the 

amount while he lives.” 

Mr. Scott took much pride in the results of this plan 
and remarked to us concerning it: “I believe if this 
idea or one similar to it were carried out and if we 
could get the farm parents of the South to thinking 
along these lines, very great progress would be made 
in a few years in rural progress and leadership. If the 
boys and girls are to stay on the farm and be kept in 
the community, their parents should offer all the in- 
ducements possible. Some such plan, it seems to me, 
should meet with the hearty approval of all those who 
iove the old farm and wish to see it kept up as the 
old family home.” 


The other case in which Mr. Scott set an example 
for all other communities was when he bestirred him- 
self to collect a fund of about $5,000 for the perpetual 
care and upkeep of the old cemetery at his home church, 
If there is any prettier rural burying-ground anywhere 
in the South, we do not know where jit is. Mr. Scott 
and those associated with him made made a list not 
only of all the people who were likely to be buried 
there, but of all who had kinsfolk or ancestors buried 
there. Some of the descendants of early settlers, now 
living in distant states, contributed liberally to the 
fund for taking care of the burial place of their fathers 
and grandfathers. Careful provision was made for 
safeguarding the fund for all time to come. It is in- 
vested exclusively governoment bonds, and the in- 
terest will be used for all time to come to make this 
God’s acre what all should be. 


VI 
Twenty-five years ago this summer, speaking before 
the North Carolina Farmers’ State Convention, Mr. 
Scott summarized his creed as a farmer when he said: 


“We need to raise the standards of farming and 
teach our young men that money alone ts not the 
thing we seck, but health, happiness, and content- 
ment.” 

It was said long ago by the Man of Nazareth, “Seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God, and all these things shall 
be added unto you.” The text comes to mind as we 
recall that in seeking “health, happiness, and content- 
ment,” Mr. Scott was also more successful in develop- 
ing an estate thar are most farmers who strive only 
for money 


We sometimes have an idea that we shall have in 
America in future two great civilizations. One will be 
a city civilization concerned with material  things— 
money, property, bank accounts, etc. The other will be 
a rural civilisation built on the foundation principle 
that “A man’s life consisteth not of the things which 
he possesseth” but is concerned rather with the issues of 
life—‘health, happiness, and contentment.” Because 
this was his own ideal, we record it as our belief that 
Robert W. Scott of Alamance County—loving coun- 
try life and country things and country folks—was one 
of the most successful men North Carolina has yet 


produced. 








BOUT the best evidence of the effectiveness of 
the teaching of vocational agriculture and 
home economics,” says Director T. E. Browne, 

“is found in the hearty approval of the county super- 
intendents of the state. Because of our not getting 
from the Legislature any increas 
in funds, the Division of Voca- 
tional Education is unable to meet 
the hundreds of demands for start- 
ing our work in new schools. Sv 
thinking we might pick up some 
funds from some school wishing 
to drop its vocational teachers, let- 
ters were sent to all county super- 
intendents asking them to let us 
know at once if this agitation 10° 
reducing teachers was going to 
cause them to drop any departments of agriculture oF 
home economics. 


T. E. BROWNE 


“We have never sent out a letter to which we Tre- 
ceived quicker response, and up to the present not 4 
man has reported that a single department will be dis- 
continued. Many superintendents say not only will they 
not discontinue any department of agriculture and 
home economics, but they want additional departments 
One superintendent wrote, ‘We may discontinue Latin 
and geometry but home economics never!’ ” 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


HE fact that the Congress of the United States 
has been called into session primarily to consider 
the condition and prospects of American agricul- 
ture has resulted in a flood tide of talk about this sub- 
ject. Not only have our President, Senators, and Rep- 
resentatives in Washington deliv- 
ered opinions, wise and otherwise, 
but “the farm problem” has been 
debated in almost every country 
store, city clubhouse, editorial 
sanctum, and college auditorium. 
And since the agricultural prob- 
lem is the most talked of issue in 
America today, it may be worth 
while to give it considerable space 
even in a review of general news 
events here and abroad. 





CLARENCE POE 


To Manufacturers: “You Must Export’”—To 
Agriculture: “You Mustn’t” 


NE remarkably frank and thoughtful, even if 
O somewhat unhopeful, view of the farm problem 

is reported by one of the ablest, and oldest, and 
best informed Washington correspondents, Mark Sul- 
livan. 

Mr. Sullivan writes for the city press, and what he 
says is intended primarily for city readers. Hence he 
is not trying to stir up farmers when he says in a per- 
fectly unbiased way that the men who dominate Amer- 
ican life and policy today have decided that American 
farmers shall not develop an export trade for thei: 
products, but that manufacturers shall be encouraged 
to export to the limit. 


To the farmer, says Mr. Sullivan, the United States 
says in effect :— 


“Limit yourself to producing just enough for the 
American market, or as near that as you can ap- 
proximate, and we will pay you American prices 
for it-—prices higher than any other farmer in the 
world gets. We will keep you under the protective 
tariff cloak with the rest of America, and prevent 
any Argentinian, Australian, or Canadian farmer 
from selling in competition with you. America 
shall have the highest standard of living in the 
age and you shall share it. Confine yourself to 
the American market and be content with Ameri- 
can high prices for your crops. Don’t bother with 
trying to raise anything for export, which, in the 
nature of things, must be sold at low prices.” 


At the same time, says Mr. Sullivan, the United 


States says to American manufacturers :— 


“Export. Export more and more. Flood the world 
with American manufactured goods. Send Amer- 
ican manufactures to the farthest corner of the 
earth. Make America the greatest exporting na- 
tion—in manufactures—in the world.” 


Mr. Sullivan’s own comment on these radically dif- 

ferent national attitudes toward agriculture and indus- 
try is given in these words :— 
“There is no malice, no evil intent, in this con- 
trast between what we say to farmers and what 
we say to manufacturers. The contrasting treat- 
ment is not deliberately devised by anybody; it is 
the fruit of conditions at least two generations old. 
It began when we adopted the policy of a protec- 
tive tariff to stimulate manufacturing. Also, the 
manufacturers can practice mass production, while 
farmers cannot. And mass production makes it 
easy for manufacturers to handle an export sur- 
plus successfully.” 


The Long Look Ahead for Agriculture 


HIS famous Washington correspondent and au- 
thor then goes on to take a long look ahead for 
agriculture and for industry. If agriculture is to 
be held down to producing just enough for the Amer- 
ican market, while manufacturers are to be encouraged 
to sell in all the markets of the world, he points out, 
then the percentage of Americans engaged in industry 
and commerce will steadily increase, while the per- 
centage engaged in agriculture will steadily decrease. 


Farmers, who a few decades ago constituted the bulk 


s the nation’s voting strength, today constitute only 

2 per cent of it, and a few years hence may constitute 
ok 20 per cent or less. Eventually, thinks Mr. Sul- 
livan, the dominant non-rural population of America 
May say :— 

“Our food is costing us too much. Let us take 
the tariff off farm products. We must buy our 
food as cheaply as possible. If Australia or South 
America or Canada is willing to produce food more 
cheaply, we must buy from them.” 


That this possibility of free trade in food is a very 





By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


real danger facing the agriculture of the future it 
would be idle to deny. Nearly twenty years ago the 
late Charles B. Aycock foresaw this danger and 
warned our farmers against it. 


A Warning America’s Industrial Leaders 
Should Consider 


ND yet, as Mr. Sullivan goes on to acknowledge, 
developments may come which will radically 
change the present outlook. One of these he 

mentions is a possible “merger of manufacturing and 
farming” along lines Mr. Ford has often discussed. 
According to this vision :— 

“There will be a decentralization of industry. 
Much manufacturing, now carried on in Cities, will 
depart from the high taxes, high wages, and other- 
wise high costs of the towns. It will go out to 
the villages. Farming communities will be dotted 
with factories. Great numbers of farmers will be- 
come part- -time farmers and part-time workers in 
industry.’ 

There are also many other possibilities that may alter 
the present situation. We are living in such a world 
of seething change and ferment that no one can say 
what a year may bring forth, let alone a generation or 
a century. 

New discoveries and new inventions may revolution- 
ize methods of farm production. Farmers may form 
gigantic codperative marketing associations that will 
be as powerful as are our great commercial corpora- 
tions—so powerful that they can sell in America at 
our high tariff prices and dump the surplus abroad a 
world prices. The progress of science and invention 
may quadruple the wealth of the world and abolish 
poverty for all who are willing to work even moder- 
ately. We may develop a form of socialism which 
will embrace all workers in its scheme and discriminate 
no more against agricultural workers than industrial 
workers. The recent industrial ‘strikes in the South 
show that even in our section great numbers of laborers 
are growing politically radical, and if farm tenancy 
continues to increase, socialism may thrive in rural 
America, formerly a stronghold of conservatism. This 
is the solemn warning America’s industrial and political 
leaders should now consider. 


co 


Stock Market Inflation a New Burden on 
the Public 
yee creation of an idle class of tremendously 


wealthy people is a new phenomenon in America. 

Our wealthy men a generation ago were captains 
of industry, often working harder than the men under 
them. But today we find large numbers of men and 
women living in extravagance who toil not, neither do 
they spin. 

Unless our wealthier classes manifest some disposi- 
tion to check the bankrupting of agriculture and to 
provide better living conditions for industrial workers, 
particularly in the matter of safeguards against sick- 
ness, old age, and unemployment, they will invite a 
political revolution. A typical comment of a sort 
which may well have attention in this day of stock 
market speculation and extravagance is found in the 
following paragraph :— 

“According to newspaper reports, the estate of 

Payne Whitney, the largest ever admitted to pro- 

bate in American history, increased by $38,000,000 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “SUMMER NIGHT” 


J THIS rather remarkable poem we see the 
piss appearing in the twilight, first the main 
actors one by one, and then a multitude of 

minor actors, like players in some celestial 
drama :— 


One by one the Twilight drops her shrouding veils ! 
Before the throne of Night; i 
Pale amber, purple, amethyst, they fall, ( 

A floating scarf of light; 
Now wrapped in thinnest gauze of flame ) 
She takes her stealthy flight. i 
je 


Suddenly one star flutters out bashfully, 
Tremblingly toes the invisible mark 
And fumbles her pinafore; 
The heavens empty, silent, but a breath before, 
Have caught their cue 
And marshal all their waiting hosts 
In quick review 
For Night’s recurring pageantry. 
—Nellie Burget Miller. 
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between the time of the death of the testator and 
the court settlement. It happened that this whole 
period enjoyed a rising stock market, and accord- 
ingly the stocks in which the Whitney wealth was 
invested greatly benefited. From now until dooms- 
day the power of the state will be used to protect 
the heirs of this fortune in their possession. The 
rights of property are fundamental in our civiliza- 

tion. Does not a civilization which puts such a 

strong emphasis upon the rights of property owe it 

to reason to make such rights more reasonable? 

Stock market prosperity is due to the naive as- 

sumption of our civilization that the wealth created 

by the productivity of the machine belongs by right 
to the owners. Every effort to sluice a part of this 
wealth into social use, to claim it for unemploy- 
ment insurance, old age pensions, and better wages 
meets the stubborn resistance of the privileged 
groups. Even inheritance taxes are opposed as 

‘confiscation.’ Yet every day records new extrava- 

gances in stock market confiscations. By the sim- 

ple device of capitalizing profits, industry is loaded 
with obligations which generations of workingmen 
must labor to bear.” 

Tt seems to us little short of a tragedy that there is 
in America today no great liberal statesman like Roose- 
velt, Wilson, or La Follette to warn America’s industrial 
leaders that only by giving laborers and farmers a 
fairer share of America’s growing wealth can serious 
reaction be avoided. The landowning farmer was part 
capitalist and part laborer; the tenant fariicr is only 
a laborer, having no interest with capital. And those 
who control affairs in America should be warned in 
time that if they continue to depress agriculture, tf 
they convert what was formerly a nation of independ- 
ent landowning farmers into a nation of dependent 
tenant farmers, the consequences may be disastrous to 
all the colossal structure of top-heavy industrialism 
they are now secking to build up. 


Aand of Rural (omradeship 


What About July 4—and a Community Fair? 
J va 4 is another good day on which to get every- 








body in the community together for some sort of 

social occasion—a picnic, speaking, a ball game, and 
stunts of various sorts. The consolidated schoolhouse 
is a good place at which to hold such a meeting. 

It will also be well to use the July 4 event to get 
everybody aroused to the importance of holding a com- 
munity fair this fall. There is still time to get up 
fair, provided three or four public-spirited men and 
women are willing to take the lead. 


She Ministry of Reauty 


Still Time to Plant Nearly Fifty Flowers 


E ARE just at the real beginning of the 1929 

growing season. Seeds planted in the warmth 

of June will not lag along like seeds planted in 
March or April, but will hurry to maturity and 
blossom. 





We are reminded that right now there are still nearly 
50 flowers which may be planted with assurance of a 
wealth of color and beauty between now and frost. 
Here is the list :— 


Ageratum Four o’clock Portulaca 
Balsam Gaillardia Rudbeckia 
Calendula Job’s tears Salpiglossis 
Candytuft Lobelia Scabiosa 
Calliopsis Lupin Scarlet sage 
Carnation Marigold Snapdragon 
Clarkia Mignonette Straw flower 
Cockscomb Nasturtium Sweet alyssum 
Cornflower Petunia Sweet william 
Cosmos Phlox Verbena 
Dianthus Pink Zinnia 








A Thought forthe jjeek 


N HIS public relations, most of the ambition of the 

countryman has been to hold office. It is a form of 

small political entertainment, too often with no 
thought of any particular service to the community. 
We have wholly distorted the idea of the “honor” of 
holding office; there is no honor in an office unless it 
contributes something worth while to society. We 
cannot expect strong leadership to develop in the open 
country until there are better things to look forward to 
than merely to hold the small political places. Many 
opportunities for rendering prominent public service 
will now arise in the farm country. And it ought to be 
some satisfaction to a young man or a young woman 
to know that he or she is part of a world-movement, 
and to feel that it is no longer necessary to explain or 
apologize for being a countryman or a farmer.—Dr. 
Liberty H. Bailey. 
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The Progressive Farmey 


ast Call for Feed Production in 1929 


Southern Farmers Can Raise Feed Cheaper Than They Can Buy It 


[THI most livestock on the pastures, the most 
important livestock problem right now is 

production of feed for next winter. This 1s 
about the last month when a discussion of producing 
feed for next winter will be timely or practical, until 
the spring of 1930 rolls around 
again. 

The Progressive Farmer has 
been urging more feed produc- 
tion for a quarter of a century, 
but when one makes a survey of 
the average Southern farm and 
takes stock of the feeds avail- 
able for feeding the livestock, at 
any time from November to 
March, he is not likely to be im 
pressed with the extent to which 
our urging more feed production has been effective. 





TAIT BUTLER 


Some specialists in the growing of cotton and other 
crops tell us feeds can be bought cheaper than they can 
be grown. That is, feeds for their work stock can be 
brought cheaper than they can be 
grown by them, but they are spe- 
cialists in the growing of crops 
other than feed crops. 

I will always carefully consider 
the statement of a specialist re- 


garding his own specialty. The 
opinions of specialists have great 
weight with me, but there are at 


least two objections to accepting 
the opinions of these cotton, truck- 
ing, and other specialists on feed 
production, First they are not spe- 
cialists in producing feed crops, 
and, second, being specialists in 
cotton growing, even though pros- 
perous and successful and of out- 
standing business ability, I deny 
their qualifications and reject them 
as competent authorities on feed 
production. 

I accept their statements that 
they can buy their feeds cheaper 
than they can grow them, but I 
deny that this is true as applied to 
the average farmer or to special- 
ists in feed production, and if the 
livestock man is not going to make a specialty of feed 
production he had better get out of the livestock busi- 
ness as quickly as possible. 


I am not saying that cotton growing, trucking, and 
other lings of farming are not more profitable than 
livestock farming. [or some men they are, but for 
others they are not, and as to the livestock man, I am 
merely saying that he must be a specialist in feed pro- 
duction, and if he is he can produce most of the feeds 
he requires cheaper than he can buy them. Moreover, 
I believe that the proof is ample, from the experience 
of the average farmer, even the average cotton grower, 
that he can grow the feeds for his work stock cheaper 
than he can buy them. 


What Feeds Shall We Grow? 


HAT feeds should the Southern farmer pro- 
duce for his livestock? The writer is con- 
vinced that he should grow all the roughage— 
pasturage, green feed, silage, and hays—his livestock 
will consume. This is not the season to discuss the mak- 
ing of pastures, but it is the time to discuss the growing 
of the green feed to supplement the pastures this fall 
and to discuss silage and hay production. There is still 
time to sow and grow green feed for this fall, and 
silage and hay crops for next winter, and we want te 
make this last plea for a liberal acreage in these crops 
in proportion to the livestock to be fed. 
In those 
for hay the seeding this spring was less than normal, 


sections where lespedeza is depended upon 
because of the scarcity of lespedeza seed and its high 
price. But there are few sections in the South wher 
some legume may not yet be sowed and hay ma 





e 


from it. Perhaps the crop that is adapted to the 
largest area is soybeans, and where it will do well, too 
much cannot be said in favor of this legume. It yields 


more tonnage than the cowpea and the hay is 
feed value to alfalfa. Why the South does not 
more soybeans, and why the livestock grower does not 
produce all 


will consume, is beyond human understanding. 





he soybean or other legume hay his stock 


t 
t 


If there are certain sections where the soybean or some 
other legume will not make an economical hay crop, 
and there are sections where it is claimed that no 


By TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


legume will produce hay economically, then there are 
still the sorghums—grain sorghums, sweet sorghums, 
Sudan grass, etc. These are not as good as legumes, 
but they will produce roughage that will furnish cheap- 
er feed than any roughage that can be bought. 


How Much Feed Is Needed? 
eS much soybean or other legume hay should 


be produced for each horse, mule, or cow? For 

every day the horse or mule is to work dur- 
ing the year, there should be produced for him at 
least 10 pounds of legume hay, and in addition for 
every idle day that the horse or mule is not on pasture 
there should be produced for him an additional 15 
pounds of hay. When the horse or mule is doing hard 
work, especially in warm weather, 10 pounds of legume 
hay per day is as much as he can use to best advantage 
and as much as he should have, but when he is idle and 
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HIGH PRICES HAVE BROUGHT AN INCREASED INTEREST IN BEEF CATTLE IN THE SOUTH 


not on pasture he may be fed 15 pounds of legume hay 
to advantage because it is the cheapest harvested feed 
he can be given if home grown. We do not think a 
hard working horse should ever run on pasture. 


If the mule works 200 days he should be provided 
with 2,000 pounds or one ton of good legume hay for 
those 200 days. If he is in the stable idle for several 
days at a time and these idle periods amount to another 
50 days, then he should have 750 pounds additional 
legume hay provided. In fact, we think the aim should 
be to produce 1% tons of legume hay per year for 
every head of work stock kept on the farm. 


How much legume hay should be provided for the 
dairy cow or breeding herd of beef cattle? 

For the dairy cow, we think from 5 to 10 pounds 
of legume hay per day should be provided for every 
day she is on pasture unless the pasture is good enough 
to supply her all the roughage she needs, or unless 
silage is provided and fed when the pastures are short. 
When the dairy cow is not on pasture and no silage is 
provided she should have provided for her at least 20 
pounds of good legume hay per day. When the dairy 
cow is not on pasture, but is getting silage, then from 
5 to 10 pounds of legume hay should be provided for 
her, and if the silage supply is not ample still more 
legume hay should be provided. 

If the pasture is not first class and no silage 
is produced, each dairy cow should be provided 2% 
tons of legume hay for a year. This will give 
her only 5 to 10 pounds per day when on pasture, for, 
say, seven months and 20 pounds a day when getting 
no other reughage. If the pasture is good enough so 
that she will not require more than five pounds of 
legume hay per day on the average when on pasture, 
then two tons of legume hay will be enough, but few 
pastures in the South are good enough to supply suffi- 
cient roughage for a dairy cow for even seven months 
out of the year. Of course, if the cow has good pas 
ire or what silage she will eat when she is not on 
pasture or when the pasture is short, one ton of legume 
hay will be sufficient, but how many cows are there in 
the South that are on such a good pasture, or that get 
sufficient silage, so that they do not need an average of 
more than 5% pounds of legume hay per day to pro- 
duce most economically ? 











LIFE INSURANCE ON PIGS AND CALVES 


ACH spring and early summer hundreds of pigs 
have their lives blotted out by cholera and sec 
»f calves die of blackleg. The total loss run 
into the thousands of dollars and the regrettable fe; 
is that it could be largely avoided. 


Preventive treatment of both diseases is quite simple 
and almost 100 per cent effective. Cholera, once start- 
ed, is rarely cured and curative treatment is expensive. 
Blackleg is preventable but cannot be cured. 


Proper use of cholera serum and virus gives the 
pig life immunity against the disease. Since less serum 
and virus are required to immunize small pigs than 
large hogs, the preventive treatment is best done when 
the pigs are small. Recent experiments conducted by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry prove that treatment js 
is just as effective before the pigs are weaned as at a 
greater age. Immunization before weaning will save 
time, money, and labor. 

Calves rarely acquire blackleg before they are three 
months old or after they have 
reached the age of 18 months. The 
disease usually appears when the 
calves are making rapid gains in 
the spring and again in the fall. 
The single injection treatment is 
simple and effective. 

Farmers who are not posted on 
correct treatment to prevent chol- 
era and blackleg should consult a 
veterinarian. 

A few cents expended now for 
the prevention of these diseases js 
a “paid up” policy on the lives of 
your pigs and calves. These state- 
ments apply with double force on 
any farm or in any section where 
blackleg is known to exist 
whenever cholera is known to be 
in any part of the county. 


H. LL, ATKINS, JR: 








PH Ire zr 
OATS VS. CORN 
a READER wants to know 


if two bushels of oats (64 
pounds) are equal in feed- 
ing value to one bushel of corn (56 pounds) ? 


That is the old and quite generally accepted ratio 
of value placed on these feeds. If the hay being fed 
is some legume—soybean, lespedeza, cowpea, or alfalia— 
56 pounds of corn is probably worth slightly more than 
64 pounds of oats, but if the hay is timothy or other 
grasses, then 64 pounds of oats may be fully worth 56 
pounds of corn, if not slightly more. Numerous experi- 
ments have shown that corn may be substituted for 
oats without injury to the spirits, health, or energy of 
the horses and mules. All agree that oats are a good 
feed but so is corn, and corn is usually much cheaper. 


TO eo Hr 


XTENSION Circulars 62, Caring for the New- 
E born Calf, and 63, Developing the Dairy Heifer, 

by L. A. Higgins, extension dairy husbandman, 
Mississippi A. and M. College, will prove of value and 
interest to anyone who is raising calves. 


A flandard farm faperfays- 


N THESE days when so many daily newspapers $9 

into hysterics over the sinking of a booze-runnning 

pirate ship, when wet propaganda crowds most 0! 
the news off the front page, it is refreshing to i 
newspaper trying to get at the facts. That is 
Paul R. Leach is trying to do. He recent 
ly interviewed Col. Fletcher Agnew 01 } 
Salvation Army, and gives the results 
an article in the Chicago Daily New 














STANDARD is 4 Tt a er 

' Ten years ago 50 per cent of the dest 
tute cases handled by the Salvation Arn 

were directly due to drunkenness. That figur 





dropped until today it is only 3% per cent. 
tion,” says Col. Agnew, “is the greatest godsend 
thousand years for the poor people.” 

That is a side of the prohibition question that 
often told. It is a story of happier homes and b 
fed children, and that is not the kind of a 
that often makes the front pages of the wet n 
papers. Their tears are for the rum runners 
bootleggers. But the people of America still 1: 
homes and their children. The welfare of th ; 
and girls means more to them than the profits ot Ut 
night clubs and the speakeasies.—Prairie Farmer. 
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Our Weekl Gaga 


_& REV.J.W HOLLAND DD 


Deensas “a [ee 


HE sound of the high school and 


college graduate is again heard in the 
land. Overflowing with enthusiasm, they 
stand upon gaily 


decorated rostrums, 
amid the hand-clap- 
ping and prayerful 
good wishes of all 
who love them. 
Their eyes are upon 
the future, as they 
stand at the flowery 
gateway of the land 
of dreams. 

So our cynics may 

J. W. HOLLAND curl their lips and 

sneer at this ardor 

of youthful ambition, but all who love 

life and youth, will find their hearts 

gladdened anew by these young dream- 
ers. 

A farmer once expressed our feelings. 
He and his wife had toiled hard to per- 
mit their two children to complete high 
school. Commencement came and the 
proud parents sat, feasting their eyes 
upon the elated group upon the platform. 
As their son John finished the valedic- 
tory address, the father said to his wife 
in a whisper that was heard by a good 
many others, “I guess that’s the best 
crop we ever raised.” He was right. 





The highest creature that we know is 
man; man’s highest physical fitting is his 
brain; the brain’s highest product is the 
pure thoughts that guide his life. Among 
these pure thoughts are the dreams that 
lift the scale of living from selfishness 
to sacrifice and service. 

We older heads do well to fight for 
our dreams, also, for life is a sort of 
dream smasher. When life was young, 
we thought all men and women were 
pure-minded and generous. That dream 
has been cracked, many times. To be- 
lieve in others, we must continue to love 
them, for love alone has eyes to see the 
real worth that is in hearts that err and 
sin. 

Robert Burns well wrote :— 

“Then gently scan your brother man, 

Still gentler sister woman; 

Tho’ they may gang a kennin wrang 

To step aside is human: 

One point must still be greatly dark, 

The moving why they do it; 

And just as lamely can ye mark, 

How far perhaps they rue it.” 

The dream of personal mastery over 
the evil in our lives—have you given 
that up? Defeated a dozen times, do 
you still try? No one gives out until he 
gives up. We may be down but we are 
never out until we admit it. It is possi- 
ble to have our “heads bloody but un- 
bowed.” 

The dream of God. Ah me!—how it 
burned in our hearts when love and mys- 
tery and yearning came first to us! Life 
has not been easy with that dream. ~Our 
eyes have gotten so turned to the soil 
that we neglect the soul. The older I 
get, and the more happy lives I meet, the 
surer I grow of the Word which says, 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
his righteousness” and then promises 
that all these other things shall be added. 

I met last month a man and woman 
from Pittsburgh who are nearing 80. The 
wife said to me, “We have had 50 fine 
years together. We set out with love, 
an empty purse, and God; and through 
Storm and sunshine we have tried to 
keep our dream. We have been happy 
long, and never long unhappy.” 


Javorite Rible Verses 


As Reported by Our Readers 
SALMS 50:14—Offer unto God 
thanksgiving; and pay thy vows unto 

the Most High. (An Old Testament fav- 
orite in our recent questionnaire.) 
Matthew 4:11—Then the devil leaveth 
im, and behold, angels came and minis- 
tered unto him. (A New Testament fav- 
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oday’s kitchen 


HE MOST EXPENSIVE ANTIQUE a woman can own is an 
out-of-date kitchen stove. Because she pays for it over 
and over again.. with her time. .her energy ..even her health. 


To make the kitchen modern, and as easy as possible to 
work in, Perfection has built a beautiful, swift-cooking oil 
range, with 27 time and labor- saving features. 


At Your Dealer’s 


A full description of this new model is given below. Read 
it. Then go to your dealer’s and see the stove itself. You 
will find it a kitchen investment well worth making. 


This range can be had with long Perfection or short Puritan 
chimneys. A similar model burns gasoline. 


PERFEC 


The new burner ar- The shining porce- The well-designed 
rangement on this lain enamel finish, oven has seven time 
stove, while beauti- which adds so much andlabor-saving fea- 
fying the design, tothelooks,iseasyto tures. It is built-in.. 
provides for cooking cleanandlastsalife- enamel-lined..air-in- 
bigger meals in time. The porcelain sulated.Hasfiverack 
smaller space. The enamel tray below positions. . accurate 
all-grate top is used the burners slides heat indicator ..bal- 
to keep foods warm. out for cleaning. anced drop door. 


It is finished in shining porcelain enamel . . 


needs this new oil ran ge 


. all white or 


with a trim of gay, outdoor color: apple green, cherry red, 


sea 


blue or golden sand. The same design, part enamel, 


comes in silver gray and black. 


Other New Models 


Other new Perfections, without built-in ovens, can also be 
had in long chimney, short chimney and gasoline models. 
All of them are beautiful, colorful, swift-cooking. Perfection 
prices, $18 to $164. Your dealer will doubtless offer you the 
convenience of time payments. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY : 7609 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


TION rangs* 


Builtonfamous“live This big burner Ready for cooking at 
heat’’ principle, equals in speed the the touchofa match. 


which means fresh, 
moving heat for stove.. 


giantburneronagas Perfection’s com- 
. the others, bustion principle in- 


speedy baking. standard gas burn- sures clean heat, 
Rangeis equipped ers. All have auto- without smoke, soot 


with five Superfex matic wick stops. 


or odor. No dirty 


burners, oneofthem Flame can't be bottoms to kitchen 
turned too high. 


a Big Giant. 


vessels. 
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our FRE 


Write today. Carnation Co., 653, St. Louis, Mo. | watton SUPPLY CO., 





FRUIT ano SHADE TREES 


Flowering Shrubs, Roses. Catalog mailed free. 
Salesmen Wanted. 


Box 102, 


AGENT Sittnovrabatar | Catch Fish: 


Famous Carnation Products. Creams, Soaps, Extraots, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods, Household Necessities. Widely 
known line; 200 items; 150% profit. Experience unneces- 


our folding peivenined STEEL WIRE TRA 
TRAP OFFER and Bargain Catalog. $1 8B 
of our a Fish Bait FREE to introduce our tra 





Dept. E£ 


WHEN— 


YOU order from advertisements in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer you can depend on getting 
a square deal. 


s. wWeite S fee 


-2, ST. Louis, O. 





Write for details. 
HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 
Hickory, North Carolina 








SAVE MONEY! 
the Factory and keep in your own 
‘ofits the dealer would get. All kinds and styles. 
palvenised Corrugated. 
Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. rite 


FREE SAMPLES 
Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P-3 





plete feed. 











Get your Roofing direct from 
ket the 


Shingles and Asphalt 


for Free Samples and freight paid prices. 





leigh, W. C. 
Raleigh, N. O 








Save Money on Feeds! 
Send Us Your Formula—We Will Mix Your Feed 


Produce what you can on your own farm and tell us what you need to make a com- 
We will then furnish and mix all of the ingredients necessary to produce 
a balanced ration when mixed and fed with your home grown feed. This will give 
you an ideal dairy, poultry or hog feed suited to your own individual requirements 
at a cost much lower than the old way. 


We Can Also Supply You With Ready Mixed Feeds 


Made according to our own tested formulae, such as dairy 


feeds, scratch feed, laying mash, starting mash, growing mash, 
hog feeds, etc. Let us quote you on your requirements. We 
can save you money. 


Mixed Feed Dept. 


Write Us Today for Further Information. 


STATESVILLE FLOUR MILLS CO., 


STATESVILLE, N. Cc. 
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A TRACTOR 


is a lot like 


A HORSE 








What you get out 
of it depends on 
what you feed it! 


Feed ahorse oats, and he’ll step 
out and go! Feed your tractor 
Quaker State Oil and it will do 
the same thing ... and keep do- 
ing it! 

For Quaker State Tractor Oil 
is the finest tractor oil that your 
money can buy... an oil that 
is made especially for the job of 
keeping a tractor on the job and 
out of mischief! 

It is made for that job by 
Quaker State Engineers, who 
know what a tractor oil has got 
to stand up under... who know 
how to make an oil that will stand 
up and take it without wilting! 

And Quaker State Tractor Oil 
is not only specialized for its job— 
butitis made fromaspecial crude 
oil, a crude oil that is the very 
finest that the world produces 
- - . 100% pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude! And this crude, 
because of its quality, costs two 


or three times as much 
as thecrudes from which 


Naturally Quaker 
State Tractor Oil is better 
... and there is a certain grade 
of Quaker State that is best for 
your make of tractor, a grade 
that will give your tractor the 
smoothest, safest, sweetest lu- 
brication it ever enjoyed... 
and your dealer will tell you 
which grade that is! 

Ask him! Then buy a drum of 
Quaker State ...and let your 
tractor prove how it smooths the 
way for every working part... 
how it leaves less carbon... 
how it cuts down wear, hold-ups, 
and expense! 


.. . For your automobile... 


REMEMBER—from every gallon 
of Quaker State Motor Oil, 
Super-refiningremoves the quart 
of non-lubricating material 
found in every’gallon of ordinary 
oil. And in its place you geta 
quart of the finest lubricant — 
an extra quart in every gallon! 


QUAKER STATE 


SPECIALIZED 
OILS 


Refined from 100% pure 


Pennsylvania Grade Crude 


| 


cree a 


QUAKER S747, 








RACTOR OIL 

















QUAKER STATE OIL 
REFINING Co. 


Oil City, Pa. 


TRACTOR 

















ordinary oils are made!- 





The Progressive Farmer 


Practical Dairy Talks for June 
Summer Feeding of Heifer Calves and Yearlings Important 


By BEN KILGORE, JR. 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


pads as February was a good 

¢ month because of adverse conditions, 
so June is a “peak” month with ideal con- 
ditions for the dairy cows. June pastures 
and no excessive heat 
as in July, August, 
and September 
should mean a large 
and profitable milk 
flow. In fact, if a 
herd isn't making 
money under ordin- 
ary June conditions, 
to put it mildly, 
there’s plenty of 
room for improve- 
ment. But, even with June the ideal 
dairy month, there are plenty of June jobs 
on the dairy farm. 


I. Head Off Flies 

UNE is the month to start figuring 
© how to get rid of flies. Don’t wait un- 
til the height of the fly season. Some folks 
seem to think flies are as unconquerable 
as the seasons of the year. Others have 
reduced flies to a minimum. Manure and 
filth are the breeding places for millions 
of flies. If these breeding places can be 
removed ahead of the fly season and kept 
removed, the fly season can be eliminated 
for all practical purposes. During the 
hot months, manure should never be left 
piled about the lots and barns. It should 
be hauled to the fields as often as possi- 
ble. 


BEN KILGORE, JR. 


Clean lots and barns not only keep down 
flies, but add to the attractiveness of the 
dairy farm. Attractiveness is good ad- 
vertising, an art which a dairyman can 
employ as well as any other business man. 
For the few flies that escape, annoy the 
cattle, and carry disease, why not use a 
spray? Below is a homemade mixture, 
tested and put out by the Oklahoma Ex- 
tension Service :— 

Y% quarts coal tar dip 

4 quarts fish oil 
quarts coal oil 
quarts whale oil 

4 quarts oil of tar 


~Hnwwh pp 


Directions.—Dissolve 3 pounds of laundry 
soap in a small quantity of water and add to 
the above mixture. Bring the whole quan- 
tity up to 30 gallons with lukewarm soft 
water. If put on the cows twice a day, pref- 
erably in the morning after milking and in 
the afternoon before milking, but long enough 
before milking to allow the spray to settle, 
it will keep the flies off the cows quite sat- 
isfactorily. 


il. Grow Out Heifers 


URELY, you're not neglecting your 

heifer calves, just because there's 
plenty of grass in June. They’re the fu- 
ture herd with the promise of increased 
production over their dams. It’s hard to 
tell a man how to raise calves. Some farm- 
ers raise calves successfully by one plan, 
others just as successfully by a different 
plan. But all successful calf raisers fol- 
low the same basic rules. A few of these 
are (== 

1. Feed to condition calf. 

2. Feed milk or a milk substitute until 
# months old, preferably 6 months old. 

3. Keep calf growing every day from 
hirth to freshening (growing, not fat). 


4. Never let calf lose its baby flesh. 


II. Helping Calves to Growth and 
Profits 


UST a few hints on calf raising would 
©? not be out of order, if you will remem- 
ber they can be varied to meet your con- 


dition 


MILK FEEDING 
1. Leave the newborn calf with its mother 
for at least two days, preferably a week. 
2. Feed milk from its own dam for about 
10 days. 


3. When changing to another cow’s milk, 


free of the disease on October 1, 1928. 





t « i 2 i Ca i ° 
4. Feed milk at same temperature that it is 
drawn from cow. Either feed immediately af 
ter milking or warm 


4 
up with hot water 





5. Start 4 or 5 pounds of milk and 


crease to 8 pounds. 

6. When two weeks old, skimmilk can be 
gradually substituted for whole milk, taking 
about 10 days to get calf entirely on skimmilk. 


gradually 


7. When about two months old, gradually in- 
crease skimmilk to 12 or 14 pounds 

8. Feed calves in pails that are as clean 
as those you milk in. 


9. Where whole milk is being sold, skimmilk 
powder may be substituted for skimmilk in 
calf feeding with just as good results. A 
pound of the powder milk with 8% pounds of 
warm water is equivalent in feeding value to 
a gallon of skimmilk. Dried skimmilk can 
usually be purchased in barrels most econom- 

| 


ically through your local creamery. 


GRAIN 





1. Feed soon as the calf will eat 
it, which wi when a week old, often be- 
ore 

e 


2. A good mixture is: 
3 pounds cracked corn 
3 pounds whole oats 
3 pounds bran 
1 pound linseed oilmeal 
> amount of grain, watch condi- 
Keep growing but not fat. The 


tion of calf. 
h gained fram pasture and hay, the 





more grow 





cheaper and the hardier and more rugged an 


animal will become. 


HAY 
1. Clover h best. Feed a legume hay 
by all 3 bean and cowpea hays are 





excellent. Alialf ay is too rich and may 
cause scouring. If gradually brought to al- 
falfa hay, it should not have harmful effect 
on calves. 
2. A legume hay mixed with oat hay cut 
in the dough stage is unexcelled for calves. 
3. Feed all hay calves will eat. 
6 


4. Best not to feed silage until from 4 to 6 


months old if plenty of hay is available 


IV. Those Beautiful Yearling 
Heifers 


T IS a costly mistake not to grain feed 

heifers until one year old. After that 
age when pastures are good, yearling 
heifers can be carried until fall on pas- 
tures without grain with splendid results. 
Beside the cheapness of this plan, it natur- 
ally develops better milk cows. Stall-fed 
yearlings never learn to graze and rough 
it like those that have to depend on grass 
alone for a living for from 3 to 6 months. 
Large quantities of bulky feed develop 
the middles and the digestive tract of 
heifers, which allows greater feed con- 
sumption when maturity is reached. Car- 
rying yearling heifers through the late 
spring, summer, and early fall on plenty 
of good grass and no grain is just about 
as important a part of the feeding plan 
as grain feeding until a year old. 


Before freshening, heifers should be 
brought to the barn not less than two 
months before due to get them in good 
condition for their first lactation period. 

Salt and a mineral mixture should be 
kept before heifers at all times—not just 
spasmodically. Limestone or superphos- 
phate and wood ashes make a good mix- 
ture. 


[AINE FREE OF BOVINE 
TUBERCULOSIS | 


l —_—_— = — 
bine entire state of Maine has been de- 

clared by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry to be free of bovine tuberculo- 
sis, so far as can be determined by thor- 
ough and extensive testing, it was an- 
nounced recently by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. By this recog- 
nition, effective May 1, Maine became 
the first state in New England and the 
second in the United States to suppress 
tuberculosis among its cattle. North Caro- 
lina was the first, having been declared 
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Let Fred Brenckman Tell You 


Answers Fourteen Common Questions About the Grange 


By? FRED BRENCKMAN 


Vashington Representative, The National Grange 


Who is eligible for membership in the 
range? 

Answer: Farmers and their wives, to- 
gether with their sons and daughters over 
the age of 14 years, 
are eligible to mem- 
bership. In the lan- 
guage of the Grange 
ritual, ““We ask none 
to join us who can- 
not see good in their 
fellow beings; but to 
all interested in ag- 
riculture, who have 





FREDERIC BRENCKMAN £Nerous hearts and 
open hands to help 
the needy, raise the fallen, and aid in 
making the labors of this life cheerful, 
we say, ‘Welcome to the Grange.’”’ 
In case of doubt regarding the eligi- 
bility of an applicant, 


than delegates. A State Grange may pro- 
vide in its by-laws for the sending of 
delegates from the Pomona Granges to 
the State Grange. In some states, all 
subordinate and Pomona Granges are en- 
titled to send delegates to the State 
Grange. In other states, particularly those 
with a large membership, representation 
in the State Grange is on the district or 
county basis. Every state is at liberty to 
work out these details in a manner that 
will be satisfactory to its own member- 
ship. 
VI 

Who represents the State Granges in 
the National Grange ? 

Answer: The Master of each State 
Grange is ex-officio a delegate to the an- 
nual meeting of the National Grange. 
If the Master be married and his wife 
is a member of the Order, she is a voting 

delegate also, with 





all of the privileges 





the broad rule is to 


admit no one who | Bese all sections of Virginia, 

North Carolina, and South Caro- 
lina letters are coming to us. from to the National 
farmers expressing interest in the 
Grange as a farmer's organization and VII 
asking more about it. In our per- 
sonal contacts with farmers, too, the 
same sort of interest is manifested. 
A few days ago we made a list of 
fourteen of the questions commonly — p, dispensed with 
asked about the Grange and requested 
Fred Brenckman, Washington repre- 
sentative of the Grange, to answer 
The Progressive 
Farmer. His answers will interest 
you and may well be filed away for 


has any interest in 
conflict with agricul- 
ture. It has been of- 
ficially ruled that 
country school teach- 
ers and rural pastors 
are eligible to mem- 
bersnip. The reason 
for this is that the 
Grange has _ educa- 
tional aims and teach- 
ers are often very 
useful in helping to 
get up the programs 
for the Grange. The 
Grange also seeks to 
improve the morals 


them through 


future reference. 


of her husband. No 
state can have more 
than two delegates 


Grange. 


While the Grange 
has a ritual of open- 
ingand closing cere- 
monies, etc., can this 


when desired and 
open meetings sub- 
stituted to which the 
general public can 
be invited ? 
Answer: Any 
Grange has the right 





of its members, and 


to dispense with its 





for that reason min- 
isters of the Gospel fit into its program. 
II 

How many men and women are neces- 
sary for the organisation of a subordinate 
Grange? 

Answer: While the Constitution places 
the minimum at 13, at least four of whom 
must be women, it is not considered wise 
to establish a Grange with less than 20 
or 30 charter members. 

Ill 

How many subordinate Granges must 
there be before a county or Pomona 
Grange can be organized? 


Answer: There should be three or four 
subordinate Granges in a county before 
attempting the organization of a Pomona 
Grange. It is permissible to group two or 
more counties in the formation of Pomona 
Granges. 


IV 


How many subordinate and Pomona 
Granges are required before a State 
Grange can be organised ? 

Answer: Under the strict wording of 
the Constitution, a State Grange can be 
Organized as soon as 15 or more subordi- 
nate Granges have been established within 
the territory of a State. However, it is 
desirable that before a State Grange is 
established there should be at least from 
<0 to 30 subordinate and several Pomona 


Granges, 
Vv 


Do the subordinate Granges send dele- 
gates to the Pomona Granges and _ the 
Pomona Granges to the State Granges; 
and if so, on what basis of representa- 
tion? 

Answer: The Pomona Grange is com- 
Posed of members of the various subor- 
dinate Granges within its jurisdiction 
who desire to affiliate with it. Those who 
attend the Pomona Grange meetings are, 


» therefore, considered as members, rather 


ritual and to hold 
open meetings to which the general public 
may be invited, if desired. 


Vill 


Hlow often must subordinate and Po- 
mona Granges hold meetings? 


Answer: Subordinate Granges are ex- 
pected to hold regular meetings at least 
once a month and may hold special meet- 
ings as often as desired. Pomona Granges 
hold their meetings four times a year. 


IX 


What is a Juvenile Grange and are many 
of them operating successfully? 


Answer: The Juvenile Grange is com- 
posed of boys and girls between the ages 
of 5 and 14 years, the sons and daughters 
of members (or of those eligible to mem- 
bership) in a subordinate Grange. The 
Juvenile Grange meets in a separate room 
from the subordinate Grange and is pre- 
sided over by a Matron. The advantage 
of the Juvenile Grange is that it enables 
parents to attend the meetings without 
leaving the children at home, and at the 
same time provides instruction and recre- 
ation for the children. The Juvenile 
Grange also becomes a feeder of the 
subordinate Grange, just as the Sunday 
school is a recruiting field for the church. 
The Juvenile unit of the Grange is a com- 
paratively recent development but the 
plan has worked out very successfully in 
hundreds of communities. 


X 


What is the initiation fee in the Grange 
and what membership dues are required? 


Answer: The initiation fee for men is 
$3 and for women and boys and girls, $1. 
Each State Grange can fix the minimum 
dues for membership in the subordinate 
Granges within its jurisdiction, subject to 
a provision in the Constitution of the 
National Grange, which states that all 


(Concluded. on page 16) 
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more net profit 
per acre...in 24:7 
side-dressing tests! 





Chilean Nitrate is 


Health Foo 


for your 


COTTON 


and 


CORN 


, after year—in test after test— Chilean Nitrate 
of Soda proves its profit to the farmer as side-dressing 
for his crops. 

In ’28, throughout the South, 586 co-operative side- 
dressing demonstrations on cotton worked out like this: 





247 tests using Chilean Nitrate as only form of 
nitrogen—about 150 lbs. per acre as side-dress- 
ing and about 50 lbs., with acid and potash at 
planting—showed an increased net profit above 
the fertilizer cost, of $25.32 per acre. 


339 tests, with various fertilizers under crop, 
and 180 lbs. Chilean Nitrate per acre as side- 
dressing, showed an increased net profit above 
fertilizer cost, of $20.35 per acre. 


More than 200 corn tests, using Chilean Nitrate 
as side-dressing at rate of 195 lbs. per acre, 
showed an average increase of 17 bu. per acre 
and increased net profit above fertilizer cost, 


of $11.73 per acre. 


Chilean Nitrate is health food for all your crops — 
Helps your cotton beat the weevil. Speeds growth. 
Promotes early fruit. Hastens maturity. Feeds crops 
when they need food most. Prevents “firing’’ of corn. 
It is the world’s only natural nitrate nitrogen—not 
synthetic— not artificial. 


Free — Side-Dressing Instruction Book 


Our new illustrated folder ““Side-Dressing Cotton and 
Corn” tells how to apply Chilean Nitrate. Free. Ask 
for Book No. 10, or tear out this ad and mail it, with 
your name address on the margin. 


Chilean 


itrate of Soda 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Professional Bldg., Raleigh, N. C. 
Carolina Life Bldg., Columbia, S. C. 
Washington, D. C. 


In replying, please refer to Ad No. V-38 
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By JOHN CASE 
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| Banners of Scouteraft | 


Copyright 
a Appincott Co. 











HOW THE STORY BEGAN 


TYNRIBE Guide Arthur Frost, also the teacher 
| o tional agriculture in Consolidated 





High Neasant Valley, loaded his 
tribe of Scouts in “Big Sal,’ a truck, 
for a trip to the city as guests of one of the 


En route the tribe stopped 
wayside spring and while 
quaintance of ‘“Golddust 
é road,” 


3oy Scout troops. 
for breakfast at 





there made the 
Donny,” a gray 
who had for years been in search of a boy- 


d “knight of the 





hood friend. On reaching the meeting place 


in the city the boys found their host troop 
with S sutmaster Bill Graham waiting for 
them. 

A busy, interesting day followed. Warm 
friendships were formed between various mem- 


bers of the two 
Spencer, the [Lone Scout Tribe 
Terence Sullivan, Senior Patrol L« 
troop, an intense rivalry sprang up. Late 


groups but between Rodney 
Chief, and 
ader of the 








night good-byes were said and the boys from 





Pleasant Valley returned home, not, however, 
before plans f future visits between troop and 
Lone Scouts had been laid. 

A few days later Jack Barry and Marvin 
Browning were talking in the Browning gen- 
eral store at Milford, when Rodney’s name 
was mentioned in connection with a legendary 


or 





mine the Spencer farm. Neither boy no- 


ticed a shabbily dressed stranger who pricked 





up his ears at the mention of the mine. When 
the boy turned to leave the man asked where 
a job might be found and referred to the 
Spencer farm as the most likely pla 

As Jack drove down the road, he found a 
car overturned, an injured man near it, and 
a girl pinned under it. Alone he was unable 
to move the car, but luckily Rod happened 
that way and together they rescued the girl 


(Helen Burnett), rendered first aid to both 
her and her father, and took them to Milford 
to Dr. They learned that the Bur 
netts had recently bought a farm in Pleasant 


Criswell 


Valley and were soon to become neighbors 
of theirs. 


CHAPTER V 


Rod Shows a Secret Hiding Place 
T THE weekly Tribe meeting of 
their Pleasant Valley group, Chief 


Spencer and Sachem Barry found them- 
selves unwilling heroes. James Burnett 
and his daughter had 
given a graphic ac- 
count of their acci- 
dent to the editor of 
The Milford Banner 
and Mr. Burnett's 
warm words of com- 
mendation for the 
timely and efficient 
help rendered by the 





Scouts had been 

‘ printed with com- 

JOHN CASE ; : 
ments. Moreover, 


the enterprising editor had dug up photo- 
graphs of the two Scouts in uniform and 
had secured a picture of the young lady 
who despite her injured arm appeared 
charming indeed. 

“Now, why couldn't it have been me?” 
lamented Marvin Browning. ‘Prettiest 
girl in Brown County blows into the 
community, calls for the services of a 
gallant knight—and there am I ladling 
out sauerkraut for a fat woman! You 
guys from the country have all the luck.” 

“Luck, your eye,” observed Jack Barry. 
“There was I, all set to rescue the fair 
one, grab papa’s million dollar reward 
and get my name in the paper when along 
comes the Injun and grabs all my thun- 
der! The damosel wouldn't look at me 
after Injun came along.” 

“Quit your kidding,” requested Rodney 
Spencer who was notoriously bashful in 
the presence of young women. “The only 
luck about it was that I came along in 
time to keep the infant here from burst- 
ing a blood vessel. You should have 
seen him putting that one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds of his against a ton 
and a half car!” Rod’s mates chuckled 
with him at the picture. “I'll say this for 
the Shrimp, though,” Rod added gener- 
ously, “he was doing his darndest. And 
he might have pushed it over even if I 
Kadn't come along.” 

“Well,” remarked Guide Frost who had 
been an interested listener, “it is an ill 
wind that blows nobody good. Your 
Scoutmanlike action made a fine impres- 
sion on the folks of a new family and 
you’ve given some mighty fine publicity 


to Lone Scout work. I’ve had four ap- 
plications from Hilltop boys who want 
to join us. We'll have a regulation troop 
yet.” 


S THE boys cheered this announce- 
& ment Frost help up his hand. “Mr. 
Burnett told me that he had offered to 
reward you boys,” the Guide went on, 
“but appreciated your position and did 
not press it. However, Mr. Spencer, who 
is the best friend you fellows have, feels 
that Jack and Rod deserve something, 
not for what they did, but because of the 
fact that they were prepared to act in an 
emergency. I'll just ask Mr. Spencer to 
make the announcement himself.” 

The Lone Scouts broke into applause 
as Mr. Spencer, a tall and powerfully 
built man with graying hair, rose from 
the lawn seat where he had been resting. 
Not nearly so dark as Rodney but with 
the same finely modeled features and de- 
termined mouth, old ¢ Agricul- 
tural State still talked ut “Dynamite 
Dan” Spencer who had captained an 
all-victorious football t in his senior 
year and before th ied the col- 
lege baseball team to a championship. 
The boys fell silent as Spencer began to 
talk, for about him there was an air of 
quiet dignity that always impressed 





“Your leader has told me that you boys 
are to go to the city in two weeks,” Rod- 
ney’s father began, “there 
to be guests in the home 
of fellow Boy Scouts. 
This is an opportunity 
and a privilege and I 
commend the plan. We 
need to know more of 
our brothers of the city, 
they need to know more 
of us. Out of contact 


comes mutual understand- 
Wes 





had added a bit of information which in- 
| 


creased theic pleasure. The Board of 
Education, trong for the Scout move- 
ment, had granted a leave of absence for 
their young vocational agriculture teach- 
er so that he might renew friendship with 
his old war mate. Again the trip would 
be made in “Old Sal” and the two groups 
would meet in the park where each boy 
would be taken in charge by a friend. 
No further meeting would be held until 
the morning of the big event. “And we'll 
have some that will make Graham 
and his Scouts happy,” Frost concluded. 
“Mr. Spencer has given consent for them 
to camp here for a month this summer but 
when they first come each boy will be en- 
tertained for a week in one of your 
homes. That, in my opinion, will mean as 
much or more to these city boys as your 
visit will mean to you.” The boys were 
dismissed, bubbling over with pleased an- 
ticipation. It was great to be a Scout. 


Wiss: Jack Barry reported at Oak- 
early the morning after Spen- 


1eWS 


‘r’s announcement that he was to be 
hedieys guest, a stranger, on his way 
to the big barns, met Jack at the gate. 
“Howdy, kid!” grinned the new arrival. 
“T landed bed and board here as you di- 
rected me.” 

Jack stared at the man, 
remembered. It was the knight of the 

rusty “Liz” who had ap- 

- proached him a few days 
before while in Milford. 
“Glad you got work,” Jack 
remarked, “but as I told 
you youll earn your pay 
here. Mr. Sepncer’s a 
worker and every man 
who works for him works 
with him.” 

“Tt’s not the hard work, 


then suddenly 





ing. It is not necessary for 
me to say that we expect 
each Lone Scout of the Valley Tribe to 
be a man and a gentleman tor I know 
that you will be that. When these boys 
come here into our homes we will show 
them a hospitality, no different perhaps 
than you will find, but out of our hearts 
to them. 

“Now I didn’t intend to make a speech,” 
and the ftlashing smile which lighted 
Spencer’s face was a replica of that which 
so seldom came to his son's, “but I 
wanted to say these few words. I do 
feel that Jack and Rod are entitled to a 
bit of a holiday and with Mr. Barry's 
approval I’ve arranged for extra help so 
that Jack may come here for the two 
weeks until you leave for the city. That 
two weeks, boys, is to be yours to do with 
exactly as you like. The same reward 
will be waiting any other Scout who per- 
forms a specially meritorious act which 
reflects credit on Scoutcraft which I think 


is the finest thing ever brought to our 
community.” 

With a whoop the impulsive Jack 
Barry was on his feet, an arm around 


Rod’s neck. “Two weeks to loaf and 
fish! To work on Scout equipment. Boy, 
pinch me! I'm asleep 


1" VERY Lone Scout applauded gener- 

4 ously as their Chief rose to his feet 
and with one arm around his pal ap- 
proached Father Spencer. The warm 
smile which made Rodney Spencer's face 
a thing of light and beauty flashed as he 
held out a sinewy hand. “Dad,” said Rod- 
ney as his father took his extended hand 
in a warm clasp, “you are the best pal 
boy ever had. Can't you get in on this 
and go fishing with us? We'll have Mr. 
Barry over and make it a foursome.’ 

Again Morris Spencer smiled. 
not difficult to see how and proud 
he was of his stalwart, handsome son. 
“L'll see if it can’t be arranged, son,” Mr. 
Spencer replied. “But I know just what 
you and Jack will be up to. You'll be 
climbing around over these hills of yours. 
For me that’s no longer fun; it’s labor. 
1 must be off to the field now.” 

Before the Scout meeting was over 
Guide Frost had given his Scouts com- 
plete information in regard to their as- 
signments to homes in the city and also 


It was 


fond 





it’s the pay I'm interested 
in,” said the stranger. 
“Fact is, I’m not much of a farmer but 
I can learn. Well, so-long buddy. Gotta 
stoke a few hay-burners.” 

Jack turned to look after his “hard- 
boiled” appearing acquaintance and an 
uneasy feeling came. What if this drifter 
to whom he had pointed out the great 
house at Oaklawn should prove to be a 
crook or a jailbird? Yet surely Mr. 
Spencer knew his business and Jack, dis- 
missing the thought, went blithely in to 
join his chum. And in Rod’s room Jack 
found his friend stretched out on his bed, 
poring over a faded, torn scrap of pa- 
per. It was the ancient map which but 
once before Jack had been privileged to 
look upon. 
right in,” announced 
Jack with a grin. “Your mother said 
you were getting ready to go hiking. 
Me, I'd like to loaf and rest one day.” 


“Invited myself 


Rodney Spencer, concentrating with a 


frowning face, merely glanced up with a 
“Hello, Jack! Glad you've come!” then 
went on studying. There was determina- 
tion in every line of his face and figure 
and Jack bade a mental “good-bye” to 
any chance for sport that day. But Rod 
was the captain and he a private in the 
ranks. There would be no shirking and 
no complaining. 

“I’m letting you in on this, Jack,” said 
Rod abruptly as he rose. “I’ve shown 
you the map before and told you about 
the legend of the lost mine but I never 
asked your help. Not because I didn’t 
trust you but——” Rod _ hesitated—“but 
because I reckon I'm just built that way. 
Will you help me hunt for the lost mine 
the two weeks of our vacation? 

“Will I help? Injun, are you crazy? 
Would I eat if I'm hungry or kiss a pret- 
ty girl if she asked me? That’s the one 
thing I've mostest wanted. When do we 


Start? 


ODNEY SPENCER grinned at his 

pal’s enthusiasm. “We'll fix a snack 
and start hiking soon,” Rod answered. 
“But I warn you that it will be like look- 
ing for a needle in a haystack. There’s 
little about this map to help us for part 
of it is missing, the part which pointed 
out the mine’s location. But it is a map 
of our hill land, of that I’m certain. 








Here’s Old Baldy,” Rod pointed 2 finger, 
“Here’s the range of hills and 1 
Creek where we go trout fishing.” 

“What does your dad think about it” 
asked Jack as he studied the old map, 
“Has he ever helped you look for the 
lost mine?” 

“We've talked about it many times,” 
Rod answered, ‘and dad says that when 
he was a boy he used to spend days hunt- 
ing just as his father did before him, 
But just like grandfather, dad when he 
grew up, decided it was all a myth for 
we have no direct proof that the map 
came from an ancestor. Yet it always is 
supposed to have come down from father 
to oldest son and so it’s mine.” 


Rapid 


“Do you really believe that you hay 
Injun blood, Rod?” asked Jack. “Yor 


know a lot of folks say you have.” 


It was the irst time Jack Barry ever 
had asked his pal the direct question and 
for a moment Jack felt that he had com- 
mitted an offense unpardonable. Rod 
flushed, straightened, and his look grew 
dark. Then, “I don’t know as it’s any- 
thing to be ashamed of, Jack,” moe said. 
“To speak the truth I do feel that I have 
Indian blood and something tells | me that 
if ever I find the lost mine that will 
prove it.” 

“Of course it isn’t 
ashamed of,” Jack hastened to assure his 
friend. “Why, if that’s true you've got 
royal blood in your veins. Haven't we 
got a Vice President who is proud of 
his Indian ancestry?” 

“Dad’s mighty close mouthed about it 
if he knows or believes anything,” said 
Rod. “But sometimes when I’m up on 
Old Baldy all alone it seems to me that 
I can shut my eyes and see bands of 
Indians beckoning me to join them. And 
once when I'd been day-dreaming there I 
looked up and saw an eagle poised high 
in the air looking down at me.” 

30y,”’ said Jack much impressed, “that 
was your spirit brother, your ‘heap medi- 
cine’ or whatever the Indians called it. 
No wonder we called you ‘Lone Eagle’! 
The only thing I can see to do is to 
comb this country until if there’s any 
trace of a mine we'll find it. And the 
sooner we begin the quicker we go. 
Let’s start.” 


anything to be 


“The map points out Rapid Creek,” 
said Rod, “and that makes me feel sure 
the mine is along that range of hills. 
We'll take our rods along and fish some. 
It's hard, slow work going over every 
foot of ground along the base of the 
hills. But that’s what you've got to do 
to be certain. We'll be off now.” 


T= but happy although a bit de- 
pressed, nightfall found Rod and Jack 
bound for Oaklawn with as fine a string 
of speckled beauties as anyone could wish 
for. But all their tedious search, even to 
a microscopic examination of metals for 
copper, had yielded nothing. Mother 
Spencer who knew exactly how her tall 
son would put in his time could not for- 
bear a little friendly joking as the boys 
sat down to the evening meal. “I need a 
new copper bottom on my wash boiler, 
Jack,” said Mrs. Spencer. “If you and 
Rod think you will find the lost mine to- 
morrow I'll just wait before having it 
mended.” 

“You never can tell,” 
reply. “But what I’m really hunting for 
is gold. There’s just as much reason to 
believe that there’s gold in these hills as 
copper Across the room at another 
table with the numerous hired men who 
helped till the great farm the newcomer 
among them raised his head and flashed 

1 keen glance at Jack. 

“The wealth of this country,” Mr. 
Spencer remarked, “is in its black soil. 
We are farmers, Jack, not miners. 
Should an expert miner who knows ores 
come into this country he might find 
mineral in paying quantity but I doubt it. 
And some of that land of mine along 
Rapid Creek is so valueless that I've 
never taken the trouble to make sure that 
we have clear title. There might be legal 
complications if ever we wanted to sell 


(Continued on page 16) 


bantered Jack 
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foe th (arol ina Farm New 


ee the largest enrollment of the 
\ four years in which cotton contests 
conducted, the time for closing 
ed to June 1, be- 

“ ~ 
avorable weather 


making replanting necessary 





have been 
entries has been exten 








cause 0 


in many sections of the 
state. R. W. Hamilton, act- 
ing assistant director of the 





charge of the contest, reports 
that over 900 farmers are al- 
ready enrolled and he expects that fully 
1,000 will be enrolled before the entries 
close. At present Darlington is far ahead 
of all other counties, with 105 enrolled. 
Newberry and Spartanburg each have 
yver OU. 
r II 

Naturally Iodized Asparagus Sells 
Well.—South Carolina’s first cash div- 
jdend from naturally iodized vegetables 
is reported in a story from Barnwell, 
saying that asparagus growers there re- 
ceived a premium of 75 cents per crate for 
asparagus labeled “South Carolina’s Nat- 
urally lodized Product’ when sold on a 
Northern market. 

Ill 

Annual Guernsey Sale Held.—Forty- 
nine purebred Guernseys consigned by 
the South Carolina Guernsey Breeders 
Club were sold at the seventh annual con- 


signment sale in Columbia, on May /, tl 





25 


price being $307.25. The out- 
2 feature of the sale was the tact 


ng 


avers 
stanc 
that J. A. Grant, Chester County club 
boy, received $1,000 for his club heifer, 
Florentine Eastern Lida, purchased by 


the J. C. Periney Estate of New York. 
IV 
State Establishes Forestry Tree 


Nursery. — The South Carolina For- 
estry Commission has established, near 
Camden, the first forestry tree nursery 
on a 5-acre tract selected by L. E. Staley, 
state forester. The nursery will employ 
a resident nurseryman, and the first trees 
to be planted will be loblolly, slash, long- 
leaf, and short-leaf pines. Later on, at- 
tention will be given to trees for roadside 
planting. Last year, Mr. Staley says 
300,000 forest trees planted in South 
Carolina were all obtained beyond the 
borders of the state. The new nursery 
will sell trees at cost of production. 


Vv 


Successful Jersey Cattle Sale.—The 
third annual sale of the South Carolina 
Jersey Cattle Club was held at Green- 
ville, May 6, when 25 Jersey heifers and 
cows consigned by breeders of the state 
were sold at an average of $166.20. Most 
of the animals were purchased by farmers 
of South Carolina. An imported Jersey 
cow, “Mollie’s Cowslip Darling,’ sent 
direct from the Island of Jersey, was 
bought by Mr. Shuford for $800. F. F. 
Rainsford, of Trenton, is president of the 
club. 

VI 

Cotton Codperatives Elect Directors. 
—Directors of the South Carolina Cotton 
Codperative Association were nominated 
in the ten districts on May 6 as follows: 

District 1, A. V. Bethea, Dillon. 

District 2, R. O. McCutchen, Bishopville. 
District 3, R. B. Caldwell, Chester. 

District 4, J. W. Gaston, Duncan. 

District 5, J. Wade Drake, Anderson. 
District 6, Bennett Davenport, Greenwood. 
District 7, C. J. Jackson, Horatio. 

District 8, J. B. Guess, Jr., Denmark. 

District 9, W. C. Davis, Manning. 

District 10, C. M. Folk, Newberry, and J. C. 
Smith, Waterloo. 


This made only one contest to be set- 
tled in the general voting at the annual 
meeting May 21. 


Vil 


_ New Poultry Specialist —P. H. Good- 
ing, a South Carolinian and graduate of 
Clemson College, has been appointed exten- 
sion poultry specialist succeeding Lyman 
Neel, who resigned recently to go into 
commercial poultry work. Mr. Gooding 
Staduated at Clemson College in 1923 
and after teaching a year in Georgia, re- 
ceived his M. S. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, in 1925. He was then 
county agent and extension poultry spec- 
lalist in Kentucky for two years, and ex- 
tension poultry specialist of Purdue Uni- 
versity, Indiana, for nearly two years be- 
Ore coming to Clemson. His headquar- 


Extension Service, who has | 















Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 
TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


buy FISK 


of Fisk’s excess mileage. 


to give the highest mileage on your car or truck. 
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Men who buy millions of tires 


EADING motor car manufacturers, buying tires for the cars they build, 
will purchase more than 5,000,000 Fisk Tires during 1929. This is a 
remarkable endorsement of the Fisk All-Cord process — convincing proof 
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Fisk’s All-Cord carcass, made of sinewy cords completely cushioned in 
live rubber, is the chief reason for Fisk mileage. No cross-strings hinder 
the easy flexing of the All-Cord fabric. The tough cords, perfectly parallel, 
cannot rub or wear —cannot create destructive internal friction. 

Then, to give non-skid traction on rough country roads, Fisk uses a spe- 
cial tread that grips securely in any kind of going. Carefully balanced side- 
walls, and a multiple cable bead, add extra strength to withstand every strain. 

Next time you buy a tire remember that every Fisk feature has the ap- 
proval of automotive experts—that Fisk Tires are scientifically designed 








Give Shipping Instructions in Ordering from Progressive Farmer Ads 
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on’t Let Bugs and Disease Ruin 
Your Crops and Steal Your Profits 


Protect your crops and your income with these Gold Medal products, 
standard for years. Hammond’s Insecticides received highest award 
at the last great “World’s Fair,” the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition. They have proved their value on farms and in gardens 


everywhere. AFE — SURE — ECONOMICAL 
HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 


A light powder, dusted or used in water as a spray for Bean Beetles, 
Potato Bugs, Cut Worms, Melon and Squash Bugs, Tomato Worms, 
Cabbage Worms, Flea Beetles, Army Worms, etc. Lice on cattle. 
fowls, etc. Equally good for flowers. Put up in 1, 5, 10 and 25 pound 
packages and im kegs and barrels, 


: HAMMOND’S GRAPE DUST 
A light powder, efficient in preventing Powdery Mildews and other plant 
diseases. L sed as a dust or in water as a liquid spray. Valuable on Melons, 
Cucumbers, Grapes and for Onion Smuts, etc. Put up in 1, 5, 10 pound pack- 
ages, 25 pound bags, 100 pound kegs and 225 pound barrels, 
_ HAMMOND’S COPPER SOLUTION 
For Red Spider attacks, Leaf Blight, Tomato Blight, Black Spot on Roses, 


etc., and other diseases where copper is needed, Put up in quarts, gallon 
and 5 gallons. P 
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_ This Informative Booklet is FREE 
The 44th Edition of our free Booklet, “Insects and Blights” is now ready. 
It describes troublesome insects and their habits. 
how to prevent plant diseases. 
these pests successfully, 







Explains 

It will help you to combat 

Write for your copy. 

Hammond’s Insecticides and Fungicides are sold by seed 

dealers everywhere, also by dealers handling farm supplies. 

HAMMOND’S PAINT & SLUG SHOT WORKS 
BEACON, NEW YORK 
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Patronize our advertis- 


ers. You are fully pro- 
tected if you follow the 


requirements of our ad- 
vertising guarantee. 

















Progressive Farmer 


t Ads are RELIABLE 


> WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer acdver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘I saw your 
advertisement in The ogressive Farmer,” 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
9 us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
; to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
> advertiser), if such loss result from any fraudu- 
> lent misrepresentations in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 
» between reliable business houses and their pa- 
: trons, however; nor es this guarantee cover 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 





advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should person- 
ally investigate land before 
purchasing. 
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The Progressive Farm Woman 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 

















| THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 


ONDAY, June 3.—Starched linen 
should soaked in cold 
water so that the old starch is softened 
and removed in the washing; otherwise 
there is a tendency 


always be 


for it to turn yel- 
low. 

Tuesday, June 4. 
—A wise thing to 


remember in furnish- 
ing your home is 
that it is better to 
have too little than 
too much furniture 





MRS. W.N. HUTT in a room. 
Wednesday, June 5. 
—A good way to keep lemons fresh is to 
place them in 
can in a cool place. 

Thursday, June 6.—Aiter carefully 
pressing the edges of a pie crust together 
take a knife blade and raise the two 
crusts from the tin, turning them up as a 
tiny collar and the juice will stay in. Be 
sure not to puncture the crust 
while turning it. 


a coffee can and keep the 


lower 


Now that the warm 
days are here, it often seems difficult to 
get through our work without getting 
completely tired out. To avoid this, try 
taking five minutes’ rest at the end of 
each hour or so, instead of waiting until 
the end of the morning or the afternoon. 
Fatigue will usually vanish during these 
short and 


Friday, June 7.- 


frequent rest periods, leaving 
us rested and ready for other activities 
at the end of our working hours. 
Saturday, June 8—A delicious way to 
use your stale cake is to cut it into slices, 
spread preserves between them, place in a 
deep dish, and serve with meringue or 
whipped cream. 
there are 
Too many of 


Sunday, June 9.—“In life 
higher and lower currents. 
us use only the lower catch 
only the winds blowing along earthly lev- 
els. But there are also winds which blow 
down from the mountains of God, and it 
would be an unspeakable gain to us all 
were we to let our life fall under the in- 
fluence of these upper currents.” 

a 


| A PLEASANT VOICE 

q | 

_ OTHER, Miss 
make you nervous with that loud 

voice of hers?” asked Frances as she and 

her mother sat waiting for Dad and the 

boys to get ready for supper. 


sails and 


doesn't Johnson 


“Yes, isn’t it a pity that she has never 
learned the importance of a sweet, modu- 
lated voice. She is like a good many peo- 
ple who are beautiful until they speak,” 
observed Mrs. Anderson. 

“Oh, Mother, a person's voice does add 
to their attractiveness, doesn't it?” was 
the girl’s quick comment. Frances was at 
just the age to be interested in analyzing 
attractiveness. ‘Mother,’ she 
continued, “tell me how one can cultivate 
a nice voice.” 

“Well, honey,” answered Mrs. Ander- 
son thoughtfully and slowly, “there isn’t 
any particular way to do it but here are 
a few things to keep in mind as guide- 
posts. 


a girl's 


“A loud, high pitched voice is irritating 
to everybody within the sound of it while 
a low pitched voice gives a soothing ef- 
fect. Watch your voice throughout the 
day and see whether it becomes raised 
when you are excited. Many girls who 
think their voices are low and sweet 
would be surprised to find themselves 
shouting at the top of their lungs when 
friends drop in.” 


“In other words,” said Frances laugh- 





ingly, “I should make my voice come 
from my throat instead of my nose?” 
“Yes,” answered her mother. “Then a 
voice that punctuates every sentence with 
some expression such as ‘my dear’ or 
‘wonderful’ is hard to bear while a voice 
that rambles on and on with long drawn 
‘ands’ and little inflection is almost as bad. 


“When you talk try to say things in 
which you think the other person is inter- 
ested. And never talk so continuously 
about anything that the other person 
doesn’t get a chance once in a while to 
change the subject if she wishes to do so. 

“The 


avoided. 


affected voice should also be 
Don't be afraid to pronounce 
words as the dictionary tells you to but 
try to get accustomed to the correct pro- 
nunciation so it will not 
though 
you had put 


seem as 








be room then to think of others and much 
happiness might be created in this world 
in that way.” 

As I walked home from the early morn- 
ing visit to my near neighbor I tried to 
conjure up the number of people I knew 
who were like Sally Burton in 
happy things to people. There was dear 
old Grandma Rich, ‘poor as a church 
mouse’ yet as contented as could be and 
with a jolly word for everybody. She 
told me once, “I used to be cranky and 
grouchy always. I cried once because I 
had no money to buy shoes but then I 
saw a man who had no feet and after then 
I never minded about myself. Now I try 
never to let a body leave me without be- 
ing happier for having come.” 


saying 


And the young seventh grade student 
— spending the last week 
with my 
daughter had 


end 


sa s sa 





THE BEAUTIFUL FARM HOME OF R. P. HITE & SON, SUMNER COUNTY, TENNESSEE 
Like last week’s house illustrated in the pretty home series this has an unbroken roof 
line. The eaves extend over so very far that only a most terrible storm could drive rain 


into the windows. 


3road eaves and porches create a draft that keeps the house much cooler 


in summer, a principle much utilized in Japanese buildings. 


on a new dress for the 
remember,” she said rising to put the 
supper on the table, “that the little 
phrases you use in acknowledging intro- 
ductions, thanking people, or in offering 
small kindnesses are symbols of a real 
courtesy that makes a girl sweet and at- 
tractive.” 


party. And 





| THAT GENIAL WORD | 
. DECLARE a visit to Sally Burton's 

home is better than hearing a good 
sermon any time. She can think of such 
nice things to say and you just feel she 
means every word of them too. Now I 
really felt a bit grouchy this morning 
when I went over there to get her strainer 
for an hour and here I am coming away 
from there feeling ten years younger and 
fifty pounds happier just because she al- 
ways thinks of pleasant things to say that 
just seem to ‘hit the spot.’ ” 

“Sally is that way,” I agreed “Just a 
bit of sunshine I call her, but then we 
could all be like her if we'd try to make 
our words ‘fit’ everybody's moods as Sally 


does.” 


My neighbor laughed merrily. “Fit? 
Who ever heard of making your talk fit?” 

I wasn’t used to preaching but I had 
to explain. 

“That's the one secret of geniality and 
friendliness—to remember always to say 
the right word at the right time. I have 
tried to do this and I have been well re- 
paid with happiness and good feeling on 
the part of my friends and then again I 
have forgotten the secret and have ‘lost 
out’ by hurting feelings and making un- 
happy someone I loved very much. If 
humanity could only get on without so 
much worship of themselves there would 


been so graceful and charming in word 
and manner we shall be glad to have her 
come again. Manners can have such a 
disturbing effect on the nerves or they 
can be like soothing music. I caught my- 
self wondering how mine were on others. 

And our new minister's wife was so 
pleasing and soothing I was always glad 
when she came and sorry when she leit. 
She was so different from the other one 
who kept me on “p’s and q’s” with her 
high airs and talk. I guess geniality and 
cheerfulness are like sauce in food; they 
make every word palatable and enjoy- 
able. I gave myself a little pinch. When 
this was so easy to do, why didn’t I think 
to make every remark one that would in- 
sure happiness and joy? 

MRS. M. Y. AYERS. 


Harris County, Texas. 


OACHES are among the most re- 
pulsive and destructive of the insect 
pests of the household. They feed on dead 
animal matter, cereals, and food material 
of all kinds. They will gnaw 
and leather (of shoes and furniture) and 
will gnaw almost any book binding for 
the paste. Besides the actual damage 
caused by these insects, they leave a dis- 
agreeable odor which persists indefinitely. 
Roaches can be effectively controlled 
in a short time, says C. H. Brannon, 
Extension Entomologist of the North 
Carolina State College, by the use of 
sodium fluoride. Sodium fluoride is a 
white powder which is sprinkled or sifted 
along the baseboard of the kitchen and 
pantry, under the sink, on shelves, tables, 
etc. Sodium fluoride may be sifted over 
the bare shelves, after which paper or 


woolens 








other covering is placed over the sodium 
Huoride and the material left under the 
shelf covering indefinitely. This will also 
give excellent control for ants. 


Leave sodium fluoride where it has been 
applied for at least two weeks. 
roaches appear, make a fresh applica- 
tion from time to time. The roaches 
will be found dead on the floor and should 
be swept up and destroyed. 


If more 


For more detailed information write C. 
H. Brannon, State College Station, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina. 





A SPELLING GAME | 


1 AVE you ever tried to spell words 

backwards first ?.This forms a high- 
ly amusing game. Someone is the in- 
spector. He stands before the row of 
players with a list of carefully chosen 
words in his hand and says abruptly to 
one of them: “Spe!l camera” or maypole 
or medallion, ete. 

As a commencement the words may be 
fairly small and easy but as one becomes 
more used to the backwards spelling they 
may be lenghtened into words that are 
longer and harder to spell. 

He or she who fails to speil the word 
given quite correctly is “out” and the 
next one must try it. The player who 
succeeds in spelling all the words fault- 
lessly is the winner. 

The inspector should hold a dictionary 
in his hand and find long words or short 
words as required. Very small words can 
be especially chosen for the youngest 
players.—Selected. 





| DYEING FLOUR BAGS EASILY | 


YEING is a cheerful subject when it 

refers to transforming a couple of 
snowy flour bags into a glowing red frock 
for Mary, for example. And dyeing is so 
simple that it can be done without mak- 
ing the entire house look like a gory bat- 
tlefield for days to come. Any of the 
standard brands of boiled dye on the mar- 
ket will bring happy results if you fol- 
low the directions on the box and in ad- 
dition remember these points about dyeing 
flour bags in particular. 





First, of course you will want to re- 
move the stamping. Soak the stamping 
in lukewarm water, rubbing the brand 
with a neutral soap. Follow this by thor- 
ough rinsing in clean water, after which 
wash the sack well. If this does not re- 
move the stain, rub it with lard work- 
ing it well into the fibers of the 
goods to loosen the ink, then soak in 
warm water and wash as above. Kero- 
sene may be used instead of lard, soaking 
the sack in it and then rubbing it well 
and soaking it in warm water before 
washing it. 

After removing the stamping, boil the 
material thoroughly to get out every bit 
of the dressing. If you do this, you'll 
find that flour bags take a dye as well 
as other cotton material. 

Use an enamel dish pan or foot bath 


Satterns and fashions 








RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat: 
terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
Write 


stamps or coin (coin preferred). 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Send for a copy of our new Spring and Su 
mer Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and 
contains the latest styles for women 4m 
misses, also attractive styles for hie 
and a good selectian of embroidery. Sen 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
ion Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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stain. 


It will 
Keep the material stir- 


for boiling. not 
yse any vinegar. 


time, not round and 


ring all the 











but over and over. 
taffy machi in a candy shop—how the 
arms go in and out? Well, that's the 
motion you want. Any small sticks will 
do but old curling irons are really ideal. 
To get even color you'll be proud of, 
let the material cool off in the dye bath. 
A scrap of the material held up to the 
light while wet shows the color the goods 
will be when dry. Ironing the material 


while wet gives it a lovely gloss if you 
want a gloss. The unbleached flour bag 
takes a slightly different hue from the 
bleached but is no less attractive. The 
unbleached material dyes a fascinating old 
rose or old blue. 





Sis | 
| PAINTING OVER STAIN | 
i 
| 
FIN 
T USED tto be the style when paint- 
See inside woodwork to stain it dark. 
Nowadays the vogue is painted wood- 
work done in light colors such as creams, 
buffs, grays, and even white. As a result 
home owners in some instances are faced 
with the problem of painting over stain 
finishes. 
If such change is made, there is a 
certain method to follow in the painting. 
The reason why care is necessary is that 


old stain under the new coats of paint 
will often ‘“‘bleed,” that is, the oil and 
turpentine in the new paint will com- 


mence working on the stain and dissolve 
it so that it shows through to the sur- 
face of the paint in pinkish patches. Ma- 
hogany stain nearly always bleeds, mis- 
sion frequently does, and golden oak less 
often. 

This can be prevented only by sealing 
the stain. Usually two coats of pure 
shellac will do the trick. After this is 
thoroughly dry, a coat of white lead and 
flat oil paint should be applied. If no 
bleeding occurs within two weeks, the 
work can be finished off in any manner 
desired. In obstinate cases the stain will 
stil work through two coats of shellac 
and one of paint. Then it is necessary 
to put on successive coats of shellac and 
paint until the bleeding stops. 

Practically the method must be 
employed to paint over knots and resin- 


same 


ous spots, creosote or tar stains, water 
and creosote stains on walls and ceilings 
and so on. I. W. DICKERSON. 


ok 
TRAWBERRY juice may be canned 
and used during the year for bever- 
ages, ices, 
may be used for jelly if combined with 
three times its measure of apple juice. 
Small, inferior berries, unsuitable for 
Preserving, may be made into juice. 


Aunt let fays 


By R. QUILLEN 


, 1929, by Publishers Syndicate. 
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, I was goin’ to have a hen for dinner, 

on that piece in the paper about males 
em superior got me so riled I just 

Wanted to wring a rooster’s neck.” 

s to deed what little property 


Weve got to the children right now, but 


Ws lots easier to be kind to old folks if 


2 *» 2 £393 
Ure expectin’ somethin’’ 


Do not | 
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round | 
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Have you ever seen a | 
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Luzianne 
Guarantee 


If after using the entire 
contents of a can of 
Luzianne (according to 
directions) you are not 
satisfied in every  re- 
spect, your grocer will 
refund the money you 
paid for it. 











iece Jade Green Ice-Tea Set 


3 COUPONS and 59c 


When the hot days arrive, we know of nothing that brings more come 
fort and enjoyment than good ice tea or ice coffee. 

For that reason Luzianne has arranged to furnish to all customers dee 
siring it, a complete 7-piece Ice Tea Set at wholesale cost. 


You can see by the picture above what a good-looking set it is; 


green in color and of corded art glass. 
purchased 
only 59c. 


You can obtain this set from your grocer—or by mail. 


below NOW and get your set at once. 
Luzianne has become 


the world’s 


jade 


It would cost at least $2.25 if you 


it from a retail store, but the Luzianne way 


because of its superior flavor and bouquet. 


Luzianne may be purchased in 3-!b pails or in 1-tb tins. 
delicious 


sold in paper packages as its 
allowed to be exposed in this way. 


You will prefer Luzianne Coffee if you try it. 


Read our Guarantee. 


flavor 


largest selling 


it will cost you 
Clip the coupor 
New Orleans coffee 


It is never 
would be lost if it were 


Luzianne Coffee 100% Good 











ing Schools a 


flavor in. 


and Filter 





Illustration of 


Luzianne Dripper 6410 Magazine 











for 


nd famous Universities. 


l of Luzianne there are three coupons, 


LUZIANNE DRIPPER 


3 Luzianne Coupons and 69c 


The best and most delicious way to make coffee is by dripping 
and filtering the coffee. 
Knowing this we have made arrangements to furnish our cus- 
tomers with a combination dripper and filter at a very low price. 
The Luzianne Dripper and Filter is endorsed by Doctors, Cook- 


The filter takes the tannin out of the coffee but leaves all the 


It is not only the most healthful way to make coffee, but it 
makes the coffee more delicious. 
In each pai 
to us with 69c and we will send you postpaid a Luzianne Dripper 


Send them 


>» Street New Orleans, La. 





|e PERFECR 
COFFEE 


INustration showing how Dripper 
fits in your coffee pot 














, MAIL THIS COUPON 


Mark X alongside the premium 
you want. 


| ks | Cl 
L Luzianne Drippev........ rl 
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or solder. 
equipment. 
















Dept. H, 





To obtain one of the beautiful Ice Tea Sets 


We will send you the premium without 


have a geé¢nuine National 
Pressure Cooker at a bargain price. 
Cooker endorsed by Home 
Good Housekeeping Institute, ete. 
sizes, from the $5.50 size up. Order now and save money! 


Can In Sanitary Tin Cans— 
With Burpee Home Can Sealer 
The Burpee Home Can Sealer, with only a few 


turns of a crank, seals cans without heat, acid, 
Get our low prices on this splendid 


DIXIE CANNER CO. 





further cost to you. 


unusual opportunity to 


Aluminum 


Write today. 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 





COOKERS 
AS LOW AS 2-550 


This is the Pres- 
economic authorities, 
We can furnish all 


or one of the wonderful Luzianne Drippers Name... 
SEE YOUR GROCER. If he cannot supply 

you send the coupons and 59 cents for the Address.. 
Ice Tea Set or the coupons and 69 cents for 

the Luzianne Dripper, direct to us. City 


Nearest Grocer : re 
nae ek a web 


























Advertise Your 


Seeds, Plants and 
Farm Products 


IN THE 


Classified Columns 


IT PAYS 














See Classified Pages for Rates 
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UALITY will prove itself. In a windmill 

it may not appear in five years, but 

it will in twenty-five years. Aermotors 

are known for their lasting qualities. 

There are plenty of them which have 

been running for twenty-five, thirty and 
even thirty-five years or more. 

The features which have given endur- 
ance to the Aermotors of the past have 
been retained in the Autc-Oiled Aer- 
motor of today. Many years of service, 
and even lighter running qualities, have 
been added in the Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
by perfect lubrication. Every bearing and 
the gears are constantly flooded with oil. 

When you buy a windmill it is import- 
ant that you get one which will give you 
lasting and reliable service. The Auto- 
Oiled Aermotor of today is the perfected 
product of fifteen years’ experience in 
making self-oiling windmills. 

The constantly increasing sale of Aer- 
motors is the best evidence of their supe- 
riority. More Aermotors were sold in 1928 
than ever before. Quality considered, you 
pay less for the Aermotor than for any 
other farm machine. ... For particulars write 


AERMOTOR co. 
2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 


Branch Houses: Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
ansas City Minneapolis 









Kill Rats 
Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard with absolute safety asitcontains no deadly 
Poison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. under 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 

State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 


Sold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 

Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 

minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 

as Ay x” $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply 
K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 


K-R=-@Q 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY . 








Wayne Tobacco Barn 


Furnace Front 
and Grate 
Bars 





Equip Your Furnaces as Above for 
Better Cures 
Less Work 
Less Wood or Coal 
See Your Dealer or Write Us 


WAYNE AGRICULTURAL WORKS 
GOLDSBORO, 1 ee eo aran NS 
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YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW | 
is ; - pielnethackanitian — on cosas 
Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again: 

The eternal years of God are hers; 
But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshippers. 
—From “The Battlefield,” by 
William Cullen Bryant. 


Ee Boys and Girls:— 


“T don’t like the city, 
boy I know, 
to play 


” said one little 
““cause every time you start 
‘Keep off the 
And he’s al- 
most right too. 
Another of my 


nephews’ s yells 
45 nephews | sf 

\ separate “seper- 
eS ate.” 

WW 


somebody yells, 
grass.’ 









e 


Don’t forget the 
correct spelling here- 
after, old scout. And 
don’t any of you ever 
say again “Drawed by 
—’’; say “drawn by—.” 





One little girl 

expresses the hope 

we \ that my crops will be 
Cmte se ood this year. I'm 
hoping for a favor- 


able year but I wouldn't care if the 
grass on the lawn would quit growing so 
fast. Saw a 
days ago with 24 gourds on it. Who can 
equal that ?. I’ve enjoyed immense- 
ly the hundreds of drawings and cartoons 


too, 


martin pole a few 


which you have sent me. The winners 
will be announced soon. A visit 
from an old-time Lone Scout who is now 


making good in journalism. 
erally do make good. And like my 
little cousin who when asked how the 
chickens were, replied, ‘The woosters are 
des a towing,” I’m “des a towing,’ over 
the 4-H club enrollment in the United 
States last year which was more than 
665,000. It will be even larger than that 
this year. 
WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 

The Wise Boy.—‘‘My dad says not to worry 
about the always trying to make 
his importance felt; the folks 
to anything don’t need to try to 
importance felt.” 

Our Knowledge Shelf.—Every boy and girl 


Scouts gen- 





fellow who is 
who amount 


make their 


who is really interested in birds would do 
well to make the acquaintance of the Audu- 
| hon Societies, 1974 Broadway, New York City. 
Just write them for information about all the 


valuable leaflets, 
birds which they 

I Ask You.—A man who has 
permanent teeth lost one 
molar, and one incisor. How many did he 
have left? You know how to define the word 
“teeth,” don’t you? It’s the plural of “tooth,” 
of course. 


pictures, books, etc., on 
can supply. 

a full set of 
wisdom tooth, one 


To Test Your Observation.—Boys, in case 
your father’s car were stolen, could you give 
a complete description of it to the authorities? 








iS 


ae OMUND AYCOCK, WAYNE COUNTY, 
NORTH CAROLIN 




















motor num- 
ber, color, make, and condition of tire on each 
wheel, striping (if any) on body, model, and 
special scars, dents, or other peculiarities 
that might be helpful in establishing identity? 
All of that is information that might prove 
decidedly worth while at some time. 


Could you give the tag number, 


Noticeably yours, 





| CLUB WORK TO DO NOW | 
By B. 0. WILLIAMS | 


COTTON CLUB 

i pee advantage of every opportunity 

to hasten fruiting and maturity. Spac- 
ing of two to three stalks every foot will 
speed up early fruiting, which is especially 
necessary this year 
due to the late plant- 
ing. 








A few bolls per 
stalk on a large num- 
ber of stalks per 
acre will yield more 
than a large number 
of bolls per stalk on 
a few. stalks per 
acre. 

3. Prevailing heavy 
rains have likely 
washed out a large percentage of readily 
soluble nitrogen applied before planting. 
This should be supplemented by such 
forms of nitrogen as nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia. 


CORN CLUB 
1. Keep young corn free of weeds and 
otherwise it may be necessary to 
use a turnplow later in the season to clean 
the field at the expense of severe injury 
to the roots. 


2. Corn is a relatively shallow-rooted 


plant, so deep plowing should be avoided 
especially after it is knee-high. 


B. O. WILLIAMS 


£2rass, 


3. Shallow cultivation just as soon after 
rains as practicable keeps soil pulverized, 
conserves moisture, and kills grass and 
weeds before their root systems are de- 
veloped. 

4. Apply nitrogen in readily available 
form when corn is about knee-high. 

PIG CLUB 

1. Keep pigs on green forage. Green 
soybeans and alfalfa are good at this sea- 
son. 


2, Feed a balanced ration. Use skim- 
milk, buttermilk, fish meal, or tankage 


with corn. 


_ 3. Be sure there is plenty of shade and 
fresh water for the hot days. 


CALF CLUB 

1. Do not get your calf too fat. 
duce grain if this tendency develops. 

2. Develop barrel on the calf by feed- 
ing good quality hay to the limit of the 
calf’s appetite. 

3. Train the horns to proper shape for 
the breed by using horn trainers, or the 
rasp and emery paper. 

4. Thorough grooming will not only 
make the hair and hide show more qual- 
ity, but will help repel flies by promoting 
the secretion of oil. 

5. Train calf to lead and pose so that 
it can be handled easily when being shown 
to neighbors and other club boys. This 
will be a great advantage when the show 
season arrives. 


POULTRY CLUB 


Re- 


Since 


pullets are the main source 
of fall eggs they should have: 
1. All the feed they can eat. 
2. Clean, cool roosting quarters free 


from mites. 


3. Quarters separate from cockerels and 
hens. 

4. Shade and clean drinking water. 

5. Whole or cracked corn; green feed, 
and skimmilk make a splendid growing 
ration. 

(Note.—This information collected from the 


subject matter divisions, Clemson Agricultural 
College.) 


The Progressive F armer 





| NORTH CAROLINA'S CHAM. | 
| PION CLUB BOYS 


———____ 
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ECAUSE of their outstanding rec. 

ords in 4-H club work, Edmund Ay- 
cock of Wayne County and Frank Ray- 
mond of Hertford County have been se- 
lected to represent North Carolina elyb 
boys at the Third National Boys’ anq 
Girls’ 4-H Camp to be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 19-25. 

The national camp is conducted by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Each state is permitted to send 
only two boys and two girls to the camp, 
and they must have completed three or 
more years of 4-H club work and be 
actively engaged in 4-H club work at 
the time they are selected. 

Frank Raymond has been a leading 
club member of the Como 4-H Club for 
five years. During his five years as a 
club member he has made a profit of 
$1,012 from his pig club work. He js 
using this money to pay his expenses in 
college. Frank has been a leader in his 
club, at camps, and at the State Short 
Course. He was elected president of 
the first state 4-H organization at the 
Annual State Short Course last 


year. 
Edmund Aycock is finishing his fifth 

year of club work. During the five years 

he has been one of the leading cotton 


club members in the state. 
cotton, 
peas. 


In addition to 
he has done work with corn and 
Edmund is always ready 


to do all 





FRANK RAYMOND, HERTFORD COUNTY, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


he can to help club work. In 1925 he 
made the highest score in seed judging 
at the State Fair. In the same year he 


won first prize for the best stalk of cot- 
ton. Edmund is one of the leading stu- 
dents in his class. He will finish high 
school at the age of 15. He has won 
two gold medals—one for declamation in 
grammar school, and last year he won 
the medal offered for the best all-around 
boy in high school. Edmund is the sec- 
ond boy from the Nahunta 4-H Club in 
Wayne County to be awarded a trip to 
the National Camp. 

Frank and Edmund are two of the 
outstanding club members in the state, 
and are deserving a: the honor awarded 
them. L. R. HARRILL 


Willie Willis fays 





By R. QUILLEN 
1929, 


Copyright, by Publishers Syndicate 








“T don’t ever Soe any good luck. I 
could of made three cents today showiw 
my boil if it wasn’t in the wron; place. 

“T didn’t mean to be wicked in church. 
A fly was botherin’ that man in front of 
me an’ I just tried to see if I could kno 








it off with a rubber band.” ail 
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_— On Good Ffealth 
9 Y By FM. Reeisrir, M.D 
ag" | Seven Health Hints for June 
{ wt ee And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect Cuys. 
us ; e | “No price is set on the lavish summer; 
getting your | June may be had by the poorest comer.” 
YNCE heard a lady remark, “Just 


| ( 
crops to market I like men to have the best of every- 
i thing; see how they chose a long day 
two weeks ahead! in June for ‘Fathers’ Day’ while ‘Moth- 
ers’ Day’ comes in 
the shorter days of 
May.” 

But for father, 
mother, and all the 
children and_ kins- 
folks the following 
health hints for 
June are appropri- 
ate :-— 








DR. REGISTER 1. I urged vacct- 
nation against ty- 
phoid fever last month, but its great im- 
portance justifies this renewed emphasis. 
If not already vaccinated against ty- 
phoid fever, attend to it at once; you 
aay be in time. Take the family along. 
2. The children will be going bare- 
footed. Have them wash their feet twice 
a day; this will help keep off “ground itch” 
and hookworm infection that follows. 





VERY planter recognizes the 

importance of earlier crops— 
crops that can be shipped to a_ | 
WAITING market rather than toa | 
glutted one. And that is one of 
the reasons why many planters are’ | 


3. If you live in a malarial section, 
in addition to having the home screened 
better take quinine daily; grown-ups five 
Rie Gaine-¥iide Mulch Peoer | grains, and children in proportion. 
this year. 

For Gator-Hide not only stimu- 
lates plant growth—not only pro- 
duces BIGGER CROPS—not only 
reduces weeding to an absolute 
minimum — but it produces 
EARLIER CROPS. 

The answer is that Gator-Hide 
Mulch Paper increases soil tem- 5. Look out for poison oak! If you 
perature and conserves soil mois- are in the woods much, be sure to wash 
ture, promoting continuous bacte- thoroughly (with soap and hot water) 
rial activity and freeing nitrous food all parts of the skin exposed during a 
matter for plant life both night and trip through the woods. This wil! often 
day. It practically insures twenty- prevent the poison from taking effect. 
four hours of growing each day! 

Write for your free copy of “The 
Miracle of Mulch Paper” today. 
Let it give you some real, astound- 
ing facts concerning its use. And if 
your regular dealer is not yet stock- 
ing Gator-Hide Mulch Paper, please 
write his name on the coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 
Mulch Paper Division 
Room 1196, 100 East 42nd Street 


4. Going to take an auto trip this sum- 
mer? If you have good drinking water 
at home, better get a thermos jug in 
which to carry some with you. If you 
put fresh water in a thermos jug, it will 
i keep nice and cool for 15 to 18 hours. 
Of course, if you add ice it will keep 
cool much longer. 


6. It is going to be hot for several 
months. You will need more water than 
|usual. Many people sort of burn up, 
| because they just don’t like to drink wa- 
| ter. Drink several quarts a day. Water 
| should be cold, but not ice cold. There 
is no substitute for water. We throw water 
off through the breath, the kidneys, and 
the skin. Our intake must balance the 
amount that leaves the body, or the liv- 
ing tissues of the body will suffer. 





New York, N. Y. 7. Don’t forget to make the mealtime 
the happy time of the day. Leave “Old 
Trouble’ out of doors while you eat. 


GATOR-HIDE 
When you bring him in to sit at the 
MULCH PAPER | table, you are apt to bring in at the same 


|time “Old Indigestion” and “Old Ner- 
vousness.”’ 


This hint happens to be given in June, 
but it is to be taken with meals three 











times a day (if we have meals that 
| often) every day in the year. 

Se a ” COTTON CONSUMPTION | 
his eris license or use in t states ea. | 
of Colorado under the patents of Charles F. Eckart, FIGURES 
the inventor of mulch paper, which are owned by , ; Pena iit ag 

the International Paper Company. Shwe following figures show for the 
setae years indicated the number of spindles | 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. in active operation during April, 


Mulch Paper Division sumption and exports. of cotton in thou- 
Room 1196, 100 East 42nd St., New York, N.¥s| cinds of bales during April of each year, 


Please send your booklet, “The Miracle of Mulch! 2!so for nine months ending April 30:— 

















Paper”, and tell me where I can secure a supply of| 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 
Gator-Hide Mulch Paper in this territory. Spindles in opera- 
My dealer is tion (millions)... 30.9 31.0 32.8 32.8 33.4 | 
Consumption by do- 
Sa mestic mills for 
“ ET ae pee 732 525 618 578 597 
EE RR ee Le ee ee eT. cee ee re <am| Consumption by do- 
| mestic mills for 
9 mor ending 
My address cverocece-eveeneenrneeneneenernernennenesnm vn re eee 5,414 5,306 5,330 4,858 4,683 
ae | Exports for April.. 454 467 824 506 440 
MUNG idk alactctndec sedan Bunce se uiedéaeasanseedasibedsasedeaiinaamaannl onem | ° c 
|Exports for 9 
—— = months ending 
April: 20 scrisavoae 7,198 6,185 9,473 6,945 7,281 


GILBERT GUSLER. 


con- | 








A complete book of recipes 
is under the label of every 
bottle of Certo 
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for delicious 


JAMS and 


JELLIES. 


Anyone can make them using the 


modern “short-boil” method °¢ + + 


NDER the label of every bottle 

of Certo is a book of 97 recipes 
for all sorts of delicious homemade 
jams and jellies. 

The recipe below for pineapple and 
strawberry jam is one of them. Read 
it and see how easy it is to make this 
delicious combination. Each of the 
96 other recipes is just as easy! 

Certo has revolutionized the art of 
making jams and 
jellies. Now anyone, 


cluding Alice Bradley and Sarah Field 
Splint, recommend this Certo ‘‘short- 
boil” method. The Home Economics 
Departments of universities and col- 
leges all over the country teach it. 
* * * 
Certo is a Pure Fruit Product— 
just the natural jellying substance extracted 
from fruit in which it is abundant. With 
Certo, you can make jams and jellies from 
any fruit or fruit juice—quickly, easily, 
perfectly! 
Millions of women 














the most inexperi- 
enced cook, can 
make perfect jams 
and jellies every time 
—with only one min- 
ute’s boiling. That’s 
why it is called 
the ‘“‘short-boil’’ 
method. Famous 
cooking experts, in- 


PINEAPP 
STRAWBERRY 
Crush to a fine 


food chopper, or 





and mix well. 


while boiling. 
rolling boil and 
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(C)1929,P.Co., Inc. 


stir in % cup 
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_ jf Jellies.” Mail co 


quart ripe berries. 
apple (fresh or canned) through 


Measure 2 level cups of each 
fruit into large kettle. In case 
of slight shortage of one fruit, 
use enough of the other fruit to 
make 4 level cups (2 Ibs.) total. 
Add 7 level cups (3 Ibs.) sugar 
Use hottest fire 
and stir constantly before and 
Bring to a full 


minute. Remove from fire and 


pour quickly and cover hot jam 
; at once with hot paraffin wax. | 


have discovered that 
jams and jellies made 
the Certo ‘‘short- 
boil’’ way have better 
color and flavor — 
more like the fresh 
fruit itself—and that 
the cost per glass is 
from 1 to 3 cents less 
than by the old “long- 
boil”’ method. 


LE AND 

JAM, MIXED 
pulp about 1 
Put pine- 


chop very fine. 














boil hard for 1 


Certo. Skim, 


booklets—one, on how to make jams and 


| a, [7 jellies by the “short-boil” method—the other, an illustrated 
\// Jams and Jottio. I booklet of “Recipes for Tempting Dishes Using Jams and 


upon to Elizabeth Palmer, Home Service 


i} Dept. She will write you and send the two booklets. 











P.F. 6-1-29 
: : 8 LOE OCT CEES EEO R ETT NCE Ce ren ne ovesecce 
Splosheth Palmer, Home Service Dept. . ‘i 
Jerto Corporation, SRE ERCT PORTER IAF " . 
461 Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. Ps EAP eP TA CAEA SORES S 2/589 BARRA REGS ee 
Uf you live in Canada, address: Certo, City State 


Cobourg, Ont.) 
Please send me the two booklets 
described above, 








© Check here for trial half-bottle of Certo and send 10¢ 


to cover mailing costs. 
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BANNERS OF SCOUTCRAFT | 


| 
(Concluded from page 10) 
but I have no idea of doing so.” 
“We'll buy your land at a fair price, 
dad,” said Rod, “when we find the mine. 
Anyway, Jack and | will have a lot of 


fun looking for it.” The subject was 
dropped but in Rod’s room that night the 


discussion was renewed as both boys 
pored over the map. 

“IT tells you Rod,” Jack was saying 
when suddenly his chum sprang to the 


door and wrenched it open. <A_ second 
later he had snapped on a light illuminat- 
ing a dark hallway but the place was 
empty. 


“What's the matter, Rod?’’ demanded 
Jack as Rod came back into the room. 
‘Seein’ things ?” 

“T saw nothing,” answered Rod, “but 
I've got keen ears. I’d have sworn that 


I heard someone outside the door but 
there wasn’t a soul in sight when I turned 
on the light.” 

“What should anyone be eavesdropping 
us for?” said Jack. “This lost mine stuff 
is an old story and a sort of a joke in 
the Valley. Did you rfotice how the men 
grinned when your mother was joking us 
tonight ?” 

“It is an old story to most of our 
men,” replied Rod, “but on a big farm 
like this in rush time we have a lot of 
newcomers. Two of the men are in a 
room across from us. I’m not keen about 
that rough-looking guy named Denton 
who just came but dad says he’s a real 
worker. He may have an idea in his 
head that this mine is the real thing and 
that if he could find it he could at least 
make dad dig up.” 

“But nobody knows about the map,” 
objected Jack. “You tell me that except 
for your folks I’m the only person liv- 
ing who knows about it.” 

“That's true,” said Rod, ‘and even the 
map has proved of little value. But 
I'm going to show you where I keep it. 
Take a dandy to find it there.” 


electric light, 
into darkness. 
flashlight shone. 


I OD snapped off the 
plunging the room 
The thin ray of a small 


Deftly Rod ran his fingers along the wall 
of the room. A slight pressure and a 


panel of the wall flew back revealing a 
space wherein Rod carefully deposited the 
map, then pushed the panel back. 

“Well, I'm a son-of-a-gun!” 
admiringly. “Did you figure 
yourself ?” 


cried Jack 
that out 


“The idea is as old as time—or walls, 
anyway,” answered Rod. “But dad tells 
me that in the house which was built by 
great-grandfather Spencer dad’s father 
had a room just like mine with the se- 
cret hiding place. That room was pass- 
ed on to dad and when he built this 
house he made my room just as nearly 
a duplicate of the old room as possible.” 

“Stands to reason,” 
“that if your ancestors hadn't considered 
the map mighty valuable they wouldn't 
have gone to so much trouble in safe- 
guarding it. Injun, make strong medi- 
cine in your dreams tonight. We gotta 
find that mine so you can have a new 
car to compete with that city redhead 
when he comes here and begins to shine 
around that new girl friend of yours.” 


observed Jack, 


Jack’s grin was teasing 
but a second later it 
face as a pillow hit him fairly in the 
mouth. Down went Jack’s head and he 
landed like a battering ram in Rod’s mid- 
dle. Thereafter there was a_ spirited 
“rough-house” until Mother Spencer’s 
amused but warning call caused the boys 
to desist. “Cut out the kidding, Jack,” 
said Rod as he began to straighten up 
disarranged bed covers. “Sullivan's wel- 
come to her. I have no time for girls.” 


and quizzical 
was wiped off his 


“But she has such beautiful eyes,’ 
warbled Jack to be silenced by an em- 
phatic gesture. As they lay side by side 
that night, Rod wakeful and thinking as 
always about the quest which eluded him, 
he found his thoughts straying to a 
brown-eyed piquant face, to the memory 
of red lips which had uttered no cry of 
pain when he had bound up a broken arm. 
Then what about that handsome, soldierly 
Scout from the city whose guest he was 
soon to be? Here was a youth more ma- 
ture than his age, adroit and sophisticated. 
Unconsciously as he thought of Jack’s 


teasing, playful words the — Eagle 
found his prejudices deepening. But when 
Rod slept it was to dream of lurking war- 
riors, of the fierce energy of the chase 
No “medicine”’ cam to him to point the 
way to a great discovery. 


(Continued next week) 


LET FRED BRENCKMAN 
TELL YOU | 


(Concluded 
members must pay at least 10 cents per 
month. 


from page 9) 


XI 
How much of the membership fee goes 
to the State and National Grange? 
Answer: All of the 
ceived by a 


initiation fees re- 
subordinate Grange at the 
time of its organization remain in its own 
treasury, excepting a $15 charter fee, 
which is paid to the National Grange. 
This $15 fee also pays for rituals, books 
of records, and other equipment required 
in conducting a subordinate Grange. The 
by-laws of each State Grange specify on 
what basis the entrance fees paid shall 
be divided between the subordinate and 
the State Grange. The usual rule is that 
the State Grange on each $3 
initiation fee and 50 cents on each initia- 

f clarity, how- 


receives $1 


tion fee of $1. For sake of 
should stated that the 
fees received by a subordinate 
at the time of organization re- 
main in its own treasury, excepting the 
charter fee which has been named. The 
National Grange 


ever, it again be 
entrance 


Grange 


does not receive any of 


fees paid in by members. 


XII 
> proper safeguards provided to pre- 
vent interference with the religious or po- 


the entrance 


litical views of members? 


Answer: The Grange is non-sectarian 
and non-partisan 
unit of the Grange, subordinate, Pomona, 
State, or National, is required at the time 


of installation to take the 


Every officer of every 


following 


will not take advantage of the 
bias, 


pledge: 


position to in any way, either direct- 


1 


ly or indirectly, the political or religious 
opinions of any member of the Order.” 
XIII 
IVhat is meant by a 
how is it utilised?” 
\nswer: Many 
drilled “degree 


team’ and 


“degree 
Granges have specially 
teams,” epee 
who take the 
the regular officers in Persie the cere- 
monies of initiation. They are frequently 
equipped with uniforms and take pride in 
properly rendering the work of the ritual. 


XIV 


composed 


of young people, places of 


How long has the Grange been organ- 
ised and in how many states are there 
now state organizations ? 

Answer: The National Grange was 


formally organized on December 4, 1867, 
and many Granges annually celebrate this 
day as the birthday of the Grange. The 
Grange now has state organizations in 
thirty states, with scattering units in other 
states. 


ENJOYED OUR LAST “STORY | 


pie Progressive 
appreciative of letters such as this one 
below 





Farmer is mii 


vhich recently came to us :— 
Clarence Poe, 

Editor, Progressive Farmer, 

Raleigh, N. C. 

Dear Sir: 

We, the Vanceboro Chapter of Young Tar 
Heel Farmers, that we greatly 
enjoyed keeping up with your last agricultural 
That Focl, John Hinsen, and want to say 
that. we would greatly 
the same line. 


wish to say 


story, 
appreciate others along 
Sincerely, 
MURRIES WILLIAMS, Pres. 
We hope, 
Arthur 
leader, 


fellows, that the doings of 
Frost, vocational teacher and scout 
and his bunch of Lone Scouts in 
our new serial furnish you as much en- 
joyment as did John Hinson. 
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Pattern Department 























This charming group of patterns shows a style suitable for all ages from the teen- 


age miss to the mother of the family. 


497—No wardrobe is quite complete with- 

out this tennis frock of tub silk with 

a border of contrasting color. Any 
would love to 
dress to her club meeting. Silk or 
cotton broadcloth, handkerchief linen, 
lawn, or crepe de 
equally as pretty. 
designed for 
36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 2% yards of 
material with % yard of 35-inch con- 
trasting. 


club girl wear this 


chine would be 
This 
sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 


35-inch 


216—This little dress appeals to the young 
girl because of its smart yoke effect. 
Flowered voile with trimmings of 
plain voile forms the one shown here. 
Any of the soft cotton prints or silks 
would make a dress suitable for all 
This pattern comes in 
10, 12, and 14 years. Size 


occasions. 
sizes 6, 8, 


pattern 1s, 


8 requires 1% yards of 32-inch ma- 


terial with % yard of 32-inch con- 
trasting. 

150@—This dress has the popular V_ neck 
that is very flattering to the older 


woman. Tub-fast broadcloth is es- 
pecially suitable for morning wear. 
Any figured cotton material would be 
both serviceable and pretty. This 
pattern can be had in sizes 16, 18, 
20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 
bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 

2-inch contrasting 
of binding. 


inches 


6 
with 4% yard of 
and 134 yards 

706—This 


scarfs, 





transfer pattern is suitable for 
ties, 


cases, and 


handkerchiefs, towels, 
other 
linens. The monograms come in blue 


or yellow. 


pillow household 








The shinier ro 


| I SEE BY ‘THE ADS | 


( C onc luded from 





wouldn’t hear 
but I told you so. 
the next one 


hin’ the rect ¢ - 
notnin the res { my life 
\ Ww let’ 
Now i@ts see what 
says :— 


Dear friend Bill:— 





Bill, the smiling stranger is a ak. You 
doubtless will discover this season 
but your friends will be tel &* you about 
him anyway, so I might as tell you now, 






struck sudde 
going to worry you, Bill. 
smile masks a wicked set of 
devour the farm, Bill, 


Unless oil is 1gS are 
stranger’s 
gs, that shall 
about the time 
the boll 
thing on 






along 


of summer that you are wondering if 


zg 


weevils and bollworms have left 
the stalks. 





I never give advice, or rcely ever take 
any, but I am bound to break a fixed habit 
this time, Bill, and warn you. I would pray 
for oil, first. Or yellow fever, either for you 
or the smiling stranger, or both, in case he 
leaves a family to enforce the contract. It 
would do no good to go to law about it. You 
wouldn’t have anything left anyway after the 
courts got through with you. But maybe 
you are mistaken about it. : 





Maybe the stranger is kind-hearted and 
will break off the contract by the middle of 
July. Maybe he will get sunstroke. Maybe 
the thoughts of vast, unbeliev wealth, 
soon to come, will drive him i e. iff 
would give further advice it wouk > that in 
case any of these things happen, don’t try to 
force him to live up to the contract. Kven 
offer to break the contract if you see him sbe- 
ginning to weaken. 

















You have lots of friends, Bil 
happens. Marthy is not to suf 
farm passes out from under jy 
Every admirer of yours would be 
in something to eat, or wear. Keep in touch 
with us through Progressive Farmer and let 
us hear how things are coming. In the mean- 
time, don’t go and hire another ranger on 
the same terms as this stranger. Hold ev- 
erything, Bill. Yours very truly, 

’, Woods, 





f the worst 
f the old 
control. 
glad to send 

















finest 
, that to 


Say, I reckon that’s about the 
letter I ever read. I got to sh 
Marthy. We have got friends, ain't we? 
No sir, I ain’t givin’ up yet, not as long 
as I got friends that stand by me in trou- 
ble. No sir, we'll get this thing fixed up 
somehow. Yours truly, 


BILL. CASPER: 








REPORT FROM TOBACCO AS- 
~~" SOCIATION. RECEIVERS 





HE Receivers of the Tobacco Grow- 
ers’ Codperative Association report a 
satisfactory sales record for the month of 


April, the billings amounting to $643, 
482.28. 
“Collections for the month enabled us 


to reduce our indebtedness to de "Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank, of Baltimore, 
to $814,747.29. Taking into c 
our accounts receivable, as 
bacco sold but not billed, and, 
not included in the accounts ré 
we will with the collection of all these 
items be in position to balance 








pay the 









of the Baltimore indebtedness. 

“At the beginning of the rec rship, 
the indebtedness of this character—that 
is, the creditors who held tobacco ware- 
house receipts as security—aggregated 
$8,703,200, most of said indebtedness be- 
ing to the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank of Baltimore. Thereafter, during 


the practically three operation 
of the receivership, we 
from said bank for storage, 
surance, and general operating costs, the 
sum of $773,677.34. The total borrow- 
ings secured by pledge of tobacco, there- 
fore, amount to $9,476,877.34. 


years of 
have 
interest, 1n- 


borrowed 


“The receivers are gratified that despite 
a series of extremely adverse c 
they are now within striking Paina of 
cleaning up the entire amount of the se 
cured indebtedness. 

“This left us on May 
tory of 10,887,873 pounds of 





1 with an inven- 
bright to- 





bacco, and 706,832 pounds of \1rg! 
dark fired. Sales of the past few weeks 
indicate a trade interest in these stocks 
which seems to assure a rather active 
market during the normally dull spring 
and summer months.” 


COREY, 
Ce Oper- 


M. L. 
Receiver, Tobacco Growers’ 
ative Association, 


Richmond, Vaey 
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durability 
and comyjort! 


No more nerve-tiring sweat. No | 
more loss of valuable energy. Now | 
you can work in real comfort. 


The heat given off by your body 
through the glands in the arm- | 
pits and back is like steam from a | 
boiling kettle. Big Yank breath- 
ing work shirts, with their pat- 
eited conforming ventilating yoke, 
instantly free you of this objec- 
tionable heat. 


Big Yank is cut oversize for 
perfect comfort and long wear. 
Thread-riveted at all strain points. 
Indestructible matched buttons. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


More dealers display and rec- 
ommend Big Yank Work Shirts 
than any other. 


Write us if you cannot get 
Big Yank Flyer Work Shirts—3 for 
$3.00 post paid. 


(Ask for Big Yank 
Athletic Underwear) 


BIG YANK 


FLYER 
WORK SHIRTS 





$1000 Reward 


will be paid to anyone furnishing 
proof that the BIG YANK Work 
Shirt or any of the other advertised 
Reliance products are being made 
anywhere except in the Reliance 
sunlit factories, under the most 
Sanitary conditions, by trained 
women operatives. 











RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








CHANGING THE FLAVOR 

Wife—“Don’t you think 
salt in the soup, dear?” 

Model Husband—“Not at all, darling, 


I have too much 


there 


is, perhaps, a little too little soup for the salt, 
that’s all.”—London Passing Show. 


NO DANGER 


“But surely you didn’t look for the escap- 
ing gas with a match?” 

“Ah, but this was a safety -match.”—Na- 
tional Pecan Exchange News. 


GRABS A BARGAIN 
Salesman (who for three hours has tried to 


sell a car)—‘‘Now, sir, I'll throw in the clutch.” 
Aberdonian—“T’ll take her then. I knew if 


I held out long enough I’d get something for 
nothing.’”’-—National Pecan Exchange News. 


GOING INTO REVERSE 


“T wasn’t doing forty miles an hour,” pro- 
tested the motorist. ‘“‘Nor thirty, nor even 


twenty.” 


“Hold on,” interrupted the magistrate, “for 
you’ll be backing into something.’—National 
Pecan Exchange News. 

BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


“How is business in your town?” 


“Tt is in a rather peculiar condition at 
present. The lime business is slack, the 
tailors are just sew-and-sew, the glue fac- 


tory is all stuck up, the baker kneads all the 
dough he can get, yet he spends most of the 
day loafing, and the policemen do their hard- 
est work while they are arresting.” 


BACK TO THE SOAP-BOX 

Two colored men up in southern Indiana 
were bewailing the hard times being felt in 
the agricultural district there. ‘‘Times is 
tighter than I even seen them, before,’”’ said 
one. “I can’t even get hold of a nickel! If 
something don’t turn up I’m going to start 
preaching. I done that once and I ain’t too 
good to do it again.”—Echo. 


RESTAURANT SLANG 

“Scrambled eggs,’’ ordered a customer in 
a city market restaurant. 

“Milk toast,” murmured 
who was not feeling well. 

“Scramble two and a graveyard stew,’ 
the waitress with the Titian hair. 

“Here,” corrected the second man, 
milk toast.’’ 

“You'll get it buddy,” replied the girl. 
“That’s what they call milk toast in Chicago 
where I was working.” 

Next time the two customers held a confer- 
ence and decided to “put one over’ on the 
“fresh young thing’’ from Chicago. The first 
one wanted a glass of milk and the second 
one a cup of black coffee. 

When the girl appeared to put a “‘set up” 
of the restaurant artillery in front of the 
men, the second man gave the following order: 

“A bottle of lacteal fluid for my friend and 
a scuttle of Java with no sea foam for me.” 

“Chalk one and a dipper of ink,’’ shouted 
the girl. She didn’t even smile.—Typo Graphic. 
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HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 


> VY. Copyright, 1929, by 
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Taste 
the Juice of 
Real Mint Leaves 


























affords just that taste 
of mint we all like after meals and after smoking. 
It whitens teeth — sweetens breath — aids digestion 
and calms the nerves. “— 


BE SURE tsWRIGLEYS 





































Bigger Cream Checks 


When You Use a + ¢ ¢ 


De Laval 


N more than 1000 public tests, in 
which De Laval Separators “skim- 
med the skim-milk’” from some 

separator in use in each community, 

held during the past two years in 

various parts of the country, De Laval 

Separators never failed to recover 

some butter-fat from the skim-milk. 
¢ ¢ o 

The average yearly loss of butter-fat 
from these separators, as proved by 
the amount of butter-fat recovered 
from their skim-milk when run through 
a new De Laval, was $78.80. That is 
a lot of money to lose because of a 
poor separator, and there are hundreds 
of thousands of separators now in use 
which are losing as much or more. 

Is your separator wasting money for 
you? A good way to find out is to try 
a new De Laval—the world’s best 
cream separator. 

o * * 
Free trial + « + Trade allowances 


on old separators «+ + + Sold on easy 
monthly installments. : = * oe 


See your De Laval Agent + + «+ or 
mail coupon - + - Also ask for infor- 


o ¢ ¢ 











mation on two new De Laval Milkers. 


Two Lines of De Lavals 


There are now two complete lines of 
De Laval Separators: the De Laval 
“Golden”? Series for the man who 
wants the best—the De Laval “Utility” 
Series, a separator equally good in 











THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 6937 
New York, 165 Broadway 

Chicago, 600 Jackson Bivd. 

San Francisco, 61 Beale St. fe a 
Pleise send me, without ob- paracor 
ligation, full information on {iter 6 
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“‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell”’ 


TY) is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, 
will | mar ivertisers t se other editions as peé 
Cc nt S$ or x 1 ea r 1, abbreviation na 
dress Give tw f refere es, preferab!l a banker 


Address Classified Advertising Department, 
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FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


a aia VIRGINIA | 


Bargair in farms Free catalog. Old Belt Realty 
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~ PLANTS 








nally Jed THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
mail hod tn f t nortat 





sb s the vivertiser quotes a prepaid 
price’ } a T rule shall govern tror 
| tions acindtes our plant dvertisers ar buvers 





_POTATO— TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 





rto Ries and Triunnt mh Potato 4 t $1.25 thou- 
. bt Tomato and Cabbage: 500, 5f - xerald Farn 
Mei G 
C.0.d. “Plants. not promises.” Potato $1.5 Te 
mato, Onions ¢ Cabbage Ec teow Sexton €¢ 


Valdost 


‘Tom: t $2.95. 1 000: 
Floyd Arndt, Catawha, 


Plants Pot te $1.75, 1.000 
‘abbage: $1.50, 1,000; postpaid 
North Carolina 


Tomatoes, Cabbage 
Potato slips: $2, 1,000 
Pleasant, Texas. 


Onions: $1, 1,000 Porto Rico 
Weaver Plant Company, Mt. 


Porto Rico Potato plants, £1.50 per 1.600, postage 
collect. 400 Tomato plants for $1, postpaid oe 2 
Cowart, Collins Ga. 











Millions Cabbage, Onion and Tomato plants 
1,000 Pepper and Pot to plants: $1.75, 1,000 Clark 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga 

100 Acres Vegetable Plants Cabbage, nd 
Tomato plants. $1 thousar Peppe ind rv 





tato, $1.75 Old Dominion Plant Company, Franklin, 
Virginia 

Plants! Plants! Plants!—Nice 
Tomato and Cabbage plants: 300 
75: 2,000, $3: postpaid Star 
Jacksonville, Texas 





Fifty millions genuine government certified 
plants. 1,000, $1.75; 5.000 over, $1.65 Stre 
mato plants: 500, 65¢: 1,000, $1 Promptness 


teed Mullis Plant Co., Alma, Ga 





SWEET ; THOU- 


YD; 10,000, $17..50. 


POTATO PLANTS, $2.0 
SAN 





Cabbage and Collard plant 
heading, $1.00 thousand. Tomato $1.50; 
Pepper $2.00. Prompt shipments of 
good plants or money bac 


: es 


for summer 


COUNCILL COMPANY 
Franklin, Va 


Buv Reliable Tomato, Ege 





Sweet and Hot Pepper 


and rotate plants Leading varieties: 500, 75e; 1,000, 
$1.2 Good plants and prompt shipment guaranteed. 
Reliable. _Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 





~Teading varieties Cabbage 
1,000 Tomatoes: 500, Thc: 
Pepper 100 50ce; 500 $1 
Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewi 


Genuine Nancy Hall and Porto Rican Potato plants: 
$1.95. 1,000; postpaid $1.50, 1,000; charges collect. 
Pepper and Tomato plants: 65¢, 100; $3, 1,000; post- 
paid A. J. Lockhart, Gleason, Tenn 


“Collards, Onions: #1, 
1,000, $1.25. Potatoes and 
1.000, $2; postpaid. 








Frostproof Cabbage plants varieties, large, 

open field grown, well rooted: 7T5e, 1,000 Sermuda On- 
ion plants $1 Collards $1 Tomato plants $1 Ruby 
King Pepper $2; Porto Rico Potato: $1.50, 1.000 Ab- 
solutely prompt shipment. Quitman Potato Co., Quit- 
man, Ga, 


leading 





SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
Government inspected. 

$1.75 thousand; 10,000, $15.00. 

Tomato plants $1.90. 

No order too large. Satisf 


Pepper plants $1.50. 
ction guaranteed. 


WHOLESALE PLANT COMPANY 


aycross, Ga. 





Improved Porto Rican Potato ple ants, Yellow and Pur- 
ple, $1.50 1,000. Millions of Tomato plants, Baltimore, 
Stone, Marglobe. 500 65e: 1,000 $1: 5,000 $4.50. Ruby 
King Pepper plants, $1.50 1.000 Roots mossed, ship 
day order received Triangle Plant (o., Pembroke, Ga 

Certified Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.50, 1,000; 
5,000, $1.25 per 1,000 Tomato plants— Baltimore, 
Stone, Matchless, Bonnie Best, Marglohbe; roots damp 
mossed: 500, 65e: 1,000, $1: 5,000, $4.50, Ruby King 
Pepper plants: $1.75. 1,000 Cabbage plants: 65¢c, 
1,000. All plants ready Sims Potato Plant Co., 
Pembroke, Ga 








Schroer’s Better Plants.—Tomato 
and Hot Pepper, also Eggplants 
1,000, $2.50; collect: 1,000, $1.25 Sweet Potato plants; 
Porto Rico, Early Triumph, Norton Yam, Pumpkin 
Yam, Big Stem Jersey and Jersey Sweet: prepaid: 500 
$1.25; 1,000, $2.50: collect: 1,000, $1.50; 5.000 and 
over, $1.25 per 1,000. Good plants and prompt. ship- 
ment guaranteed. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


: FLOWERS 

Hundred Flower Plants postpaid for $2.50 Extra 
large and once transplanted. 10 Delphinium, 10 Giant 
Dahlia Zinnia, 10 Sweet William. 10 Searlet Sage, 
20 Petunia, 10 Asters, 10 Stock, 10 Snapdragons, 10 
Portulaca Crowell’s Plant Farm, Concord, wT. ¢€ 


Sweet Bell Pepper 
Prepaid: 500, $1.50; 











POTATOES 


Porto Rico Potato Plants, $1. 25 per 1,000. Geo. Daw, 
Maxton, N. C 


Potato plants: 2, 1,000; 
. C. 








prepaid. . Harry Murray, 








Cataw va, 
Porto Ricos, $2 thousand ; postpaid. Cloverdale 
Farms, Williamston, S. C 


Porto Rico Potato plants: Tes. 1,000; 5,000, $1.40. 
Tavin E. Deal, Patterson, Ga. 


~ Teading varieties Potato plants, postpaid: $2, 1,000. 
Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. 
J.H. & J, C. Carter, ee Ga.—Porto Rican, 
Nancy Hall Potato plants, $1. 35 per 1,000. 
Porto Rico Potato plants: “$1.75, ‘express; $2, de- 
livered. FE. Morris & Son, Maxton, N. C. 
Improved Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.20, 1,000, ex- 
press collect; or $1.70, 1,000, delivered. S. J. Lindsey, 
exa, Ga. 

















ring North Carolir South Carolina, and Virginia. It 
below State erarnty what shel il you wish to use. 


cludir € initi in your name r 





yusiness acqua r 


The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
POTATOES 

ll, Porto Ri Pot 

oO. D. Murra 





1 Plant Co., Rockit m, ¢ Porto Ric 
Nancy Hall Potato plants, $1.50 per 1,00 








Nancy Hall Potato plants, $2 per 1,900; prepaid 
N. C 








David Huffman, Rt. 3. Box 72. Hickory, 
7p Rico, Southern Queen, Early Triumph, Nan 
Halls: $2, 1,000; prepaid 1. F. Punch, Newton, N. ¢ 
Government inspect Por Rican Potat D 8 
$1.25 per thousand. f.o.b. Broxton, Ga. B. R. Leggett 
proved Port Pot 1.000 t ( 
Dealers, 0 f.o.b. B H. B. Stor 
Ga 
Potato Plants.—Nancy Hall and Porto Rico: 1,000 
82: 500, $1.25; posty Bolick Plant Farr Conover, 





mprove ad red skin Porto R Potato plants, selected 
1d treated, $2 per 1,0 1 Clyde Davis 
Che terfield, ae 

Pure certified Improve Port Rico Potato plants 
1 s packe $1.25 per 1,000; 5,000, $6 Bibb Plant 
a Rt. 3, Macon, Ga 


TOHNSON’S SHO-GRO POTATO PLANTS 
ARE BETTER 

PORTO RICO and NANCY 

$1.50, 1,000; 5,000 up, $1.25. 

First class plants, full count. prompt 

ments absolutely guaranteed. References 

any bank or banker. 

JOHNSON PLANT COMPANY 
Rockingham, Ga. 


HALLS 





ship- 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, government in 
spected: $1.40 per 1,000 
ID. BK. Moore, Pitts, Ga 


5,000 or more, $1.25 per 1,000. 


Porto Rico Potato plants reads by 
post: $2, 1,000; express collect, $1.50 
uies Creek, a 

Porte Rico Potato 
mail postpaid Shipped promptly W. H 
Plant Grower, Ocilla, Ga 


prepaid par el 
Marks Plan 





] 
pla ints inspected, $2 thousand, 


Weaver, 


Porto Rico and Nanes Hall plants: seed chemically 
treatedl for disease Plants well rooted $2 thousand, 
prepaicl J. J. Varringer, Conover, N. € 


GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS 

Government inspected. Can ship into any 
state. $1.75 per 1,000; over 5,000 at $1.50. 

We trade QUALITY and SERVICE f 
your business. Let us prove it. We are 
reliable, have your banker look us up. 





AMERICAN PLANT COMPANY 


Ima, Ga. 


Nancy Hall Potato plants, grown from = seiect seed, 
$1.75 thousand prepaid Order filled day 


You will be pleased M. R. Duke, 


received. 
Dresden, Tenn 
Nancy Hall and Porto Rico plants with strong root 
system, from pure, chemically treated seed, $1.75 thou- 
sand; prepaid. Barringer Plant Farm, Newton, N. C. 
Porto Rico Potato plants: government rights for all 
potato sales; $1.25 thous: Supply bi ar little 
No mixed plants For reference, the National 
Brunswick, Ga Dubberly Lightsey Plant Co., 
Ga 
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Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants; government in- 
spected; $1.75 per thousand; over 5,900 at. $1.50. Qual- 
ity and service my motto Ilave your banker look me 
up. It pays te do business with business people. B. J 
Head, Alma, Ga. 


POTATO PLANTS FOR SALE 
Purple skin Porto Ricos, state inspected, 
F. O. B. Alma: $1.75 per 1,000. 
$1.60 per 1,000 in 10,000 lots. 


EAGLE PLANT CO. 


Growers 3onded Dealers 
Alma, Ga. 


Improved purple skin Porto Rico Potato slips: in 
{ prompt shipm 3 $1.50 thousand 5.000 or 

more, $1.25 Reference, any Methodist minister Re 

(, R. Williams, Alm Ga 





Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants for immediate 
Government inspected $1.50 thousand mail 
ed: $1.25 thousand expressed: 10,000, $10 Gi 
Plant Farm. Gainesville, Ga. 

Plants Porto Rico, Naney Hall, Eastern 
Yam, irly Triumph, Japanese Yam, Haiti and Old 
Time Spanish, $2.50 per thousand, parcel postpmid Aci- 
dress C, ¢ Taylor, Maiden, N. € 


nesville 








Porto Rico “Sweet Pot: nto plants, $2 per thousand, <de- 
livered by parcel post Order now for May or June 
delivery State inspected R. B. Simmons, Schultz 
Lake Plantation. Summerville, S ; 





IMPROVED PORTO RICANS, NANCY 
HALL EARLY TRIUMPH 


Potato plants, $1.75 per thousand; 
more, $1.50 per thousand. 


Tomato plants, $1.50 per thousand. 
Prompt satisfaction guaranteed. 
ALTMAN PLANT CO., 


Alma, Ga. 


5,000 or 
service, 


Big Reduction Sale Porto Rico potato plants ‘Better 
Quality’ fresh direct to your mail bex $1.45 thousand 
plus postage, large orders express $1.25. sh with 
order. _ Bullard Bros. Plant Farms, Baxley, 










an TOMATOES 


Tomato plants: 300, $1; 1,000, $2.50; prepaid. J. F. 
Punch, Newton, N. C, 


Leading Tomato p plants 100, 50c; 300, $1; 
O. D. Murray, Catawba, N. C. 


Best Tomato plants: 100, 40c; 300, $1; 500, $1.50 
postpaid. Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. C. 




















postpaid. 





NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. Co on- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Complete stocks Nitragin inoculation for all legumes. 
7. R. Bush, Albany, Ga 


















BEANS 
Soybeans for Seed.—Muammoth Yellows, $2.20 bushel; 
Biloxis 25 bushel; Laredos, $5 bushel. W s 
Ducle Lake nding, 2 
s r M r Ye s $2.1 i 13 
45; Haberlandts, $2; B $2 Wir 
Smi ( R l a 
Ger Oto Ss € s I ¢ 
t Ss 1 Ss is I 
P. Gilchr Laurinbur N. ¢ 
see Velvet Beans, Soybea Peanuts, ¢ s 
( " ‘ e, Corn All varieties. LL ( 
lot Write for prices i a. s nklin & C 
I ille, G 
ior Sal M mmoth € 2 ¢ 
ishel Mamn th Brown $2.25 fx bushel 
Fertilizer rs ere 
Sanford, N. ¢ 
Wilson’s Black Soybeans, $2.70 bushel 
own Soybeans, r ) Abruzzi i Rye 
Oka recleaned; bags 12c¢ each. hosey 
ford, Delaware 
CANE 
Buchanan's Honey Drip Car greatest s 1 ne 
1 1.75 ost paid Catalogue fre Hl ’ 





nan’s rec 
190 pounds $2.50; Orange $2 
$4.25; 4 Seeded Ribbon 
Memphis, Tenn. 














s a en > bags, $1.25: 19 b 
$1.15 Orang 5 bags, $ 
s, $1.20. All per_ bushel. 
ck with bee) » bags 
shel higher. Lewis 
Tenn. 
CLOVER 

Free photographs information. Address Originators 
Early Southern Burr Clover, Rock Hill, S. €. 
CORN 

Recleaned White Corn, $1.10 bushel. J. W. Jarvis, 
Swan Quarter, N. C 

















Shelled White Corn, ._ delivered. Mail 


heck United Farmers 





35 bus hel, 
runson, 


Buchanan's big blue grain Mexican June, 
drouth Corn known Bushel $2.5 5 
1 ? Tuchanan’s, M 
GRASS - .. -_ 
n’s recleaned Sudan Gr Free of Jolinson 
196 pounds $5; 500, $22.50. Catalogue free 
n's, Memphis, ‘Tenn. 


PEANUTS | 


-anuts.—Selected farmers stock for seed or roasting. 

Carolina or Hog Runner, 100 pound bag $4:25. 
White Spanish $5.25. Cash with order. Goff 
ntile Co. Enterprise, Ala. 


— —— PE —— 

Sound Clay or Unknowns, $4 10 bushel; 

$4.45 bushel Send check. Edw. H. 
South Carolina 


greatest 
$11 ~ 








ue free 





nphis, Tenn 














Brabhams 
Hanna, Gifford, 


Mixed Peas $3.75; Irons $4.10; Clays $4.10; Whip 
poorwills $4.25 Choice, scund, new crop seed Mail 
check. 2% bushels to bag United Farmers, Brunson 
Sout! Carolina 

Ninety Day Speckled ~ Velvet Beans, $1.90; 

Peas, $3.75; Brabnhams, $4.75; New 
Six-Week or Two Crop Peas. $4.50. 
oO. P. Lightsey, Brunson, S. C. 








SAGRAIN 


uchanan's Sagrain, the wo nder crop. 100 poun ds 
500, $20 Catalogue free. Buchanan's, Mem- 
Tenn. 





MISCELLANEOUS SEED 





For Sale.--Otootan, Laredo, Biloxi Soybeans; 
Speckled Velvet Beans: Brabham, Clay, Unknown, N 
tra. and Mixed Peas; Stone Mountain and Wats 
Melon seed. Peas and Beans in stock until Aug 
Write for prices. Bennett’s Bonded Warehouse 
man, Ga. 

















POULTRY AND EGGS 


BEAUT IFU L COC KEREL S FOR SALE 
Now is the time to get your breeding cockerels for 
another season from fine blood tested stock. Prices 
reasonable Stock excellent. March hatched. $1.50 
Act quick before they are all gone. BUNCH 
POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY, Statesville, N.C. 
BABY CHICKS 
Blood tested Barred Rocks and Rhode Island Reds, 
$15 per hundred. Pennrington Poultry Farm, Reids- 
ville. N. ©. 
Cc. O. D. Reds only. $12 per 100 
heavy type dark red. Mrs, 
rg, V 




















Excellent quality 
Minnie Heishman, Harri- 






White 
Poult: 


Ribbon Chicks.—Barred Rocks, Reds, 
Leghorns, $11 hundred, prepaid. Sartlett 
Farm, Bartlett i a 


















Reduced Barred Rocks. Reds, English Leshorns 
100, $9.50; heavy mixed, 50; prepaid, live delivery. 
Ovark Farms ‘West; yhalia, "Mo 
7 Mathis Quality Chicks. Heavy layers Leadir 
breeds, $7.95 hundred up 100% alive. sue free. 
Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, 
Kansas 

Try our famous blood tested chicks, Rocks, Keds and 
Leghorns, $9.75 per hundred. Immediate shipment 
Broilers Write today. Trail’s End 
Poultry Gordonsville Va 

MAKE MONEY THIS SUMMER 


Raise Blue Ribbon chicks and get highest 
prices for your poultry. Every chick pure- 
bred—carefully selected. Prices for poul- 
try are expected to stay high for remain- 
der of year. Order your chicks today. 
Write us for prices and other information. 


BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY 
_ Desk 7; Atlanta, Ga. 


Rig husky “chicks, guaranteed to live, only Te up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 


Blood tested baby. chicks shipped c.o.d. Reds, Rocks, 
$10; large breed broilers, $9: Leghorns, $9.50 per 
hundred, Send only one dollar, pay the postman the 
balance. 100% safe and live delivery guaranteed of 
purebred chicks. Waverly Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, 
Virginia. 


Chicks. —S 





Single Comb White Leghorns: $9, 1 100. Bar- 
red Rocks: $10, 100. Reds and White Rocks: $11, 100. 
Mixed: $8, 100. 100% live delivery guaranteed. Cull- 
ed for heavy layers of free range stock. Circular free. 
Special prices on larger orders. Jacob Niemond, Box 7, 
McAlisterville, Pa. 


Blood Tested Chicks.—Big, healthy, quality, livable 
chicks. Mammoth hatch, twice weekly, every week 
year round. Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes, Orpingtons: 
$12.50, 100; $60, 500. Leghorns: $11, 100; $50, 500. 
Heavy mixed: $11.50, 100; $55, 500. Delivery guar- 
anteed. Postage prepaid. Pullets, all ages, for sale. 
Capital Farms, Columbia, 8. C. 








The Progressiz 
_BABY CHICKS 


> Farmer 
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__PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
lolterman Aristocrat Barred Roch $1, 15; pre 
id B. W. Smith, Rt. 3 l 2 
200 choice White Plymoutl ~ March 
hatched, from blood tested, , $1.3 
each. CC. W. MeLaurin, 
GUINEAS 
I. F, 





: TURKEYS _ 
Bronze turkey eggs, $25 per 100 H. A garn, Back- 
vy, Va 
Pronze baby turks 60c: eggs, 30 Miss Ethel 


Reich, Rt. 4, Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 


Mammoth Bronze Nar 
special price. Walte Jones, Wood. 


cattle 1 Farm 
ourbon Red eggs; 
Va 








_____TWO OR MORE BREEDS _ 
“Ducklings and baby chicks log 
Ridgeway Duck Hatchery, La Rue, oni ). 


furnished. 








LIVESTOCK 








’ ___ BERKSHIRES | 
Large type registered Berkshires ( e pigs: un- 
related pairs and trios Prices reasonable Satisfac- 
tion uaranteed. Jos. M. Samuels, Orar Va. 
DUROC-JE 





Revistered Duroe pigs L. 


DUROCS—THE MONEY 





MAKING SORT 
Pigs, sows, boars—priced to sell, 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 


_CURLES NECK FARM, 


~ Best Durocs at 
Hartford, Ky. 


RICHMOND, VA 


~ reasonable prices. W. <A. Beil, 





Poland Chinas. 
Wytheville, Va. 


Registered 
Holl indsworth, 

Pigs! Pigs! Pigs!—Fine, 
selecte registered in buyer’s 
Stock Farm, Ta ite, Tenn 




















cis GUERNSEY _ 

For Sale Reg istered Guernsey cow. W. E 
Greensboro, 
~ Regist 
hei 


Flemin 2, 






tere ruernsey cows, bulls; 
J. J. McDaniel, Cornwell, 





grades and 








heifers 
T. D. Brown, 


Guernsey bull calves $50; 
blood. Write quick. 





Regis tered 
, If 


Guernsey “bull “calf First 
J. H. Sparks Mo 











d 





rn ills b 
Re anonabls prices 


pt 
of tested dams. 
Horn Lake, Miss. 





_ JERSEYS — Been a 
For Sale.—Registered Jersey cows, $125; calves $40. 
Chas Chezik, Dis putanta, Va 


d SHEEP __ il 
~ Hampshire, Shropshire and South for sheep. 
Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn. 








For Sale.—25 large buck and ewe Hampshire lambs, 
$15 each; by registered bucks. Also 50 ewes. Fair 
Hill Stoe k Farm, Mechums River, Va 


a OR ‘MORE BREEDS 


Two or three cars range cattle Al Kk 
Cogdell, Ga. 





Sessoms, 


Guernsey~ 


100 young ewes; 40 dairy cows we 
Y Ww _ Hundley B 


















Te f yy ee 

: a = DOGS : 
Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers. Lists 1 e Slater 

3 P, Pana, 

English Shepher« a 8. H.W 
Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. = 
Scotch  ( puppies, $10: tricol , gistered 
st Ge Whitesel, North Rive Vv ee 
ligreed Police puppies $1 les $1 
c.o.d. anywhere. I Elmore 








tegistered Redbone pups, age 3 montiis, 
registration papers furnished Have I 
Dewey Smith, Marshville, 5 














One male wolf gray Police, 12 mor $ 
male silver gray Police pup, 8 months eo: 
silver gray female pup, 8 months old, $7 "an highly 
pedigreed and a gift at above prices. Fowler's Dixie- 
land Kennels, — Braselton, Ga. 








ree Dog Bi Yook. —Polk Miller’: s ; fam 
liseases of dogs. Instructions on feectir 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


" MISCELLANEOUS 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


"aes and aan ae r lete 
Best and cheapest Bee Hives. Send _for “comp 
catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee S tion, Miss. 


. 

What About Your Bees?—Are they rea - oe 
year’s honey crop? Will they make you money ; ote 
we help you? We have a free leaflet on transfert ts 
bees to better hives, prepared by a Southern beckeep OS 
iuthority, and a free booklet discussing good be eckeepins 
and how to start right. Glad to send these to og 
Address The A. I. Root Company, 114 Liberty ©! 
Medina, Ohio. 



















_—_—_—— 














CLOTHING 


All wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. 








ee 
Write for samp?e. 














Never sold through agents. MacHenry Serge Co., 1719 
West North Avenue, Baltimore, Md. ee 
CORN HARVESTE = = 

Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s ; price—only 


Free catalog show- 


25 n t chment. 
$25 with bundle tying atta Salina, Kans. 
OO 


ing pictures of harvester. Process Co., 
FARM MACHINERY — 
For Sale.—Steam Engine, 20 horsepower; 60 saw OF 
ton Gin, Feeder. Conomans 5 Duplex Gin Filer. 
Rackley. Rose Hill, N. C. 
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How ( 
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Fy 
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$1.7 5 
M is 
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_ FERTILIZER 


own merit 30 6far 



































3 S Stands or falls on its t 
I uti l eorles iy be od—results 
Bs tter H. P. Brown, Distributor, Win 
F HONEY 
Kew ( i \ f 1 I. O. Hall 
- N G 
\ ‘ b H 1 Ss, prepaid, §$ 
M mr. L. Mace, Gres S. ¢ 
pix i 
Roils D 
raw 
41 
Tru-Art S$ 
First eveloped, s prints, fine enlargement, 25 
fa Alston Studio, Littleton, N. ¢ 
Roll Develop Free Prints 3¢ ic, Sc 6 
Pron Wilson Drawer 1311, Bir 
' \ 
s ! gement, dime (r itive returned) First 
1 «eve 25e silver Brown Studio, Warsaw 
\ { 
LIGHTING PLANTS 
0 Watt Delco Lighting Plant; practically new; ir 
fan, flat iror 1 ! 
! sor 
Myers D x Spray 
] ‘ Fla 
~ Mascot stand 
se it Ww us f 
( ) I xvill 
PATENTS 
Y Cor rei Pa 1 or va 
W \ Fisher Mf ( 45 Enrig Ss I 
Vv 
Pat Write S 2,4 bur ( ( 
linear Registere Pate Lawyer MeGill I 
Was! Dp. ¢ Hor 1 net $ 
DP patent 5 
et fr fr ! 
How of Invent 
rm w to ] 
Att 77 
R ( 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
You Mei Learn the barber trade Soutl 
li Commission while learning Graduates 
Fre 1 0 Vrite Charlotte Barber Coll 
! N ( 
SHORTHAND 
Ru Ss orresp rse offers 1 
Ss » bu sl r $25 in i 
ayable $2 $1 ereafte M 
1075 vit Ark. 
SPRAY MATERIAL S 
Bu s Summer Peach Spray unds $1 lf 
$1.75 5 $2.25; 50 $4 express calle t ( pi 
! Ss Materials Catalogu I hs 
M 7 
I 15 § 
ign Fa 
Teagt \ 
yOUN 
$1 tree 
Pay postr 
“Tom: 
if t 





: TREE KILLER 
Bo-K Enough to kill 50 trees, $1 RBo-Ko ¢ 
Jonestown, Miss 














o~b~4~o~d~ 
we 

Boxw vushes, dwarf. Sy ae y Elliot, ee Me 
Virgini 
War P ‘ ( Onions, Ve 
ruit rl Har n ( N Cast I 
_W t fable, Chair Des 
Beds, Br lers, Andirons, Sideboard, L 
. , , Silver nything 100 years ol 
Confeder Address Box 561, Ashland, Va 





RNS 5555 ene 


HELP OR ‘SITUATION. WANTED 


Acai who knows farm life to travel in coun- 











ty, ly work: good profits. MeConnon & Comy 
Roor 106, Memy vhis Tenr 
Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
vill Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
he ret ood job for you The cost to you 
groes taken For free booklet write 





1, Dept. Nashville, Tennessee. 


ORRIN OINIGS. 
AGENTS oe 


frees for Sa sale 
Dept, 25 







nie wanted. Concord 





£ ——— s, I le 7 bs. 


>) <ay £ I 
inical 6 New Haven, Conr 


Bont 





seHundre {s of farmers are finding a market for their 
tisi 8, plants, honey, poultry and livestock by adver- 
ing int ese colu . 
we. Soaps, Extracts, Per 
ce unnecessar Carna- 





651, St. Louis Mi 









Get © Free Sample Case rticles, fl: vor 
“5 peci Wonder? tubly. Lab 
N ital ¢ 





wanted to Resilver Mirrors at Home Im- 
ts platir utoparts, tableware, et Write 
ior Sprir 


le, Plater, 530, Marion, In 











8: ste ncom our lin product 
S$. soaps N sh ier ne 
frec Write Linro ¢ Der 157, §$ 
Sill for intr ucing It kr 
it 1ontl Write 
te r I rknit H ( 
G r 
Biz @ =e ena? 
5 mi t rt 
wg i S$ start immedia 1 
po tay ly irnish everythir i 
ft. Canital or exnerience unnecessa 





ri A aa 
+ 1885 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton Ohio. 


mW - —————— 
% Weekly.—Men wanted to demonstrate and take 





daily direct from motorists, Amazing Mag- 
Trouble Light. Sticks anywhere! More ordera, 
vay Write for demonstrator and particulars, 
m Bldg., Dept. 786, Boston, Mags. 


ten ariers 
het 



































Rose, 














Lhe fren! of the Markets 


15 
j 

a. » 
57 
143 
es 

1.16 
5 








Herth (aroling Jarm News 








yy bean 
r Markets 


600 bushels of 


meeting 





Zedekiah 





the 


sremiah’s release 








danger 
Jeremiah 
God to save the king and people 
Jeremiah was 
charged with deserting to the Chaldeans, 
he was placed in an underground cell. 


farmers’ field day 


announced 


r, assistant 





Station, Rocky 
Rout e 5, Septemb 


Willard, September 


Soybean Seed Adds to Farm Income 
; i F 450 cars. ot vbeat 
Elizabeth City area 


| 


pockets o1 1 
is the estimate 
inspector 


received 


, Sauety by Caety the se 
1 from. the 


mmissioners 


sville last month, 
demonstration 





(chool, /OS. 


lbout Later 


1-hophra come to the 


which Jeremiah 


h? 


given | 


ell? 


Pharaoh-hophra was an ally of 
enemy of! 
he came to the aic 
Jerusalem was 


Babylon. 








St: 
July 
ybacco Stat 
rd, August 
lackland St 
Wenona, August 
Mountain Stat 
vannanoa, Augu 


Tpper Coastal 


interceded wit 





to death 





Babylon, where 


rocks and re 
ie was placed 
a similay 
ittered with refuss 
hiopian, was 
of the king 


> harems, and it 


} } ] 1d 
hnousenolad 


ot Jeremiah 


1 


release of Jere 
dungeon, lowered 
prophet, and lifted 
cell. 

release from 
‘rf guard in 


Nebuchadnez- 
choice of 8 
to ‘ 


Baby lon. 


in his native ve] 
Jeremiah is legendary 


accompanied to Egypt, 
“ANCES. Others de 
from Egypt. to 
natural death. 


(681 R) 19 


Protect Your Crops 





I y SEETI if UMBER 
NEETLES 1 r ts "VICTOR AT. 
CIUM FLUOSILICATI COMPO ND in t lo 
leveloy VICTOR ¢ EMICAL WORKS 3 
Sen sit amd 

: 8 0 S ; e 
5 \ ler 
in R $ 





\ 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS, Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers of 


VICTO SILICATE COMPOUND 





Roosts/ 


-~Before thechickensperch. 
Only asmall paint brush and 
a can of “‘Black Leaf 40°’ are 
needed. While chic ke at Enoet, fumes are slowly released 
and penetrate the feath ; killing x lice. Eliminates in- 
dividual handiicer of niniac Ask your dealer or write us- 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


‘Black Leaf 40° 


Kills Poultry Lice 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
RED POLL CATTLE, "wi eit 


heifers for >». Our herd is str tual 
none ay Pon yf goo beef form and 1 xlucers of 
milk and butterfat. — REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route |, Advance, North Carolina 


PUREBRED POULTRY 























Beautiful Cockerels for Sale 


N 

for another se nf fin ylood tested st 

Prices 1 vble, St x excellent. Mar hat 
ed. $ ) } Aer tick bet the 1 . 


BUNCH POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY, 
STATESVILLE, N. C. 











Chix sum Large Breeders 





PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


50 100 1,000 









9.00 


Yuniara PoutrRy FARM 


Box U, Richfield, Pa. 


c 80.00 
5.50 10.60 99. 
5.50 10.00 96.00 
>. 00 9.00 80.00 
4.L9 7.6 70.09 














larmet 





places 


any time. 
man balance when the chicks arrive. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. 
Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 





BABY CHICKS 
SENT C.O. D. 


One dollar down 
order=— 
chicks delivered 
Pay post- 


Attractive 











send to ] 


Blood Tested Chicks 


the Home of the World’s 
Highest Bred Chicks at Lowest Prices 
blood tested, culled and ir 
w reduced price 
Leghorns, Rocks 
chic 


Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville,Va. 2 





WHITE Ec ew HALE PRICE 








t-week-ok Te Also hatching eggs 

rray pedigreed foundation st eg t 29 
mers at 20 eg ntest Recor * to 

‘ e bulletin free ship rd 


GEO. 8. FERRIS. "930 ‘Galen, -@rand Rapids. ‘Michigan 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


Electric Hatched Chicks 


PRICES CUT ON ELECTRIC HATCHED CHi'CKS. 
AFTER APRIL 24th DEDUCT 3c PER CHICK 
PUREBRED AND HEAVY MIXED. Most ci 
fre r-old het Leghorns 






















s ’ g str 
on i ilk white e lleav re lar n 
| 1) strai r Ss M and 
r No hel ) I a hicks each 
t 30 100 
s Ww re 
wit D tuples males 
Leghorns (Non- 
ite S. ( Ancor 
sette 
S. L. Wyan 
Broilers 





t and Heavy for Laying. 
100% live delivery guaranteed, prepai id. $2.00 books 
our order Orde ers over 10 ce 





price 
‘Brahmas, 








locue free tet Seay a 
White Minoreas. Duckling 
WEAVER FARM CHICKERIES 
Box - Stuarts Draft. Va. 
S ! L k! Li ! 
top 00 isten! 
h or € 100 500 1,900 
Wh ite oe ape tes a 00 on - $14.00 $67.50 $130.00 
Rocks or Reds 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 
Ss. C. Whi. Leghorns. 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.59 99.00 
Hei 5 y Mixed . 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 10.90 
Lig Mixec .. 2.50 4.50 8.00 37.50 70.00 
From carefully selected free range flocks. 100% arrival. 





Postpaid Valuable illustrated 96 page booklet 


The Semenenaial Hatchery, Box 75-B, Richfield, Pa. 


T k N ti 75,000 CHICKS, June 
a e 0 ice and July Delivery 

25 50 100 50 1,000 
a White Leghorns.$3.00 $5.50 $10.00 $47 0 $ 90.00 








Barred Rocks : 3.50 6.50 12.00 110.00 
Rhode Island Reds 50 6.50 12.00 110 90 
Silver L’d Wyandottes 4.00 7.50 14,00 aay 
Light Mixed . 2.50 4.50 8.00 37.5 79.00 
Heavy Mixed 275) 65.00 9.50 45.00 85.00 
From carefully selected free range flocks 100° arrival, 
Postpaid Write for illustrated catalog 


THE RICHFIELD HATCHERY, Box 46, Richfield, Pa. 





prophet ? 


by Nebuchad 


CHICKS 


Guaranteed Free from Bacillary White Diarrhea. 

‘ > breeding farm y 
le Island Reds, Barred P. Rocks 
All from blood-tested flocks 
j gs at utility prices 
BECKWITH-McAULAY POULTRY FARM, Acme, N.C. 


That Pay 
the Bill 


BABY CHICKS 


FROM HEAVY LAYING FREE RANGE FLOCKS 











Ww. yoke, ind Tancred Str. 25 50 160 500. 'e00 

s . Leghorns $3.00 $5.50 $10.00 $47.5 0 
so. ype Leghorns 3.00 5.50 10.00 47 30 "30 
s. C. Rocks and Reds . 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 110 
s. C. Buff Orpingtons 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 110 
Assorted Chicks ‘ 2.75 4.50 8.00 37.50 70 
100% prepaid safe delivery guaranteed Order from 

this ad or write for circular 
J. N. NACE POULTRY FARM, 

Bex 51, RICHFIELD, PA. 





threatened, 
asking hi 





TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, 


ed free 
wed to 
Co £. Bb 


8. C. White 
barred Rocks 
White Wyandottes .......+++++ .+e+ 4.00 7,50 14,00 67,50 


Mixed. Pr EE Re oss BTS 8,00 9,00 


Heavy Mixed 
All Breeds 
INC., 






OUR SUMMER PRICES ON HI-GRADE CHIX.—All from pure 


flocks, We guarantee FULL COUNT and 100% live de- 
door Send just $1.00 with your order and we “will ship 


(Catalogue Free.) 500 1,000 
Leghorns $3.00 $5. "50 $10.00 347.50 $8 92.50 


and 8. C. B. I. Beds.. 3.50 6.50 12,00 57.50 112,50 


3.00 5.50 10/00 big se ‘9 250 





Dept. 198, TROUTVILLE, VIRGINA 











at harvest 
time one 





is good 





other is 


worthless 
cheat 


UT one oil is packed full 
enduring service--- miles of 
quiet sweet running on the road 
--- days of surging tractor power 
in the field---a purring motor 
with abundance of power. 


Another oil breaks down. 
You keep putting in more, but 
bearings grind, pistons drag, 
valve stems scratch. You get 
less power from the motor; you 
wear it out because of poor 
lubrication. 


You can’t tell the difference 
between two oils by looking at 
them. Youruba drop between 
finger and thumb. It looks as 


Lubricating Oils Look Alike 


if you could tell something that 
way, but you can’t. An oil 
that looks and feels heavy and 
smooth when it’s cold, may 
turn to a thin watery liquid 
with little lubricating value, 
in the intense heat of the 
cylinders. 


The right way --- the econom- 
ical way, to tell the difference 
is to trust the trade mark on a 
reliable, well advertised oil. 
That trade mark carries the 
backing of honorable men, and 
the word of expert chemists --- 
men who know. That’s the 
way to be sure of good oil. 





——— 





Buy Lubricating Oils Advertised in This Publication and Be Sure 





